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Abstract 


The  past  few  years  have  seen  an  explosion  of  interest  in  the  recovery  and  use  of 
visual  motion  information  by  biological  and  machine  vision  systems.  In  the  area  of 
computer  vision,  a  variety  of  algorithms  have  been  developed  for  extracting  various 
types  of  motion  information  from  images.  Neuroscientists  have  made  great  strides  in 
understanding  the  flow  of  motion  information  from  the  retina  to  striate  and  extrastri- 
ate  cortex.  The  psychophysics  community  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  characterizing 
the  limits  and  structure  of  human  motion  processing. 

The  central  claim  of  this  thesis  is  that  many  puzzling  aspects  of  motion  percep¬ 
tion  can  be  understood  by  assuming  a  particular  architecture  for  the  human  motion 
processing  system.  The  architecture  consists  of  three  functional  units  or  subsystems. 
The  first  or  low-level  subsystem  computes  simple  mathematical  properties  of  the  vi¬ 
sual  signal.  It  is  entirely  bottom-up.  and  prone  to  error  when  its  implicit  assumptions 
are  violated.  The  intermediate-level  subsystem  combines  the  low-level  system's  out¬ 
put  with  world  knowledge,  segmentation  information  and  other  inputs  to  construct 
a  representation  of  the  world  in  terms  of  primitive  forms  and  their  trajectories.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  the  substrate  for  long-range  apparent  motion.  The  highest  level  of  the 
motion  system  assembles  intermediate-level  form  and  motion  primitives  into  scenarios 
that  can  be  used  for  prediction  and  for  matching  against  stored  models. 

The  architecture  described  above  is  the  result  of  joint  work  with  Jerome  Feld¬ 
man  and  Nigel  Goddard  [Feldman.  1988].  The  description  of  the  low-level  system  is 
in  accord  with  the  standard  view  of  early  motion  processing,  and  the  details  of  the 
high-level  svsfem  are  being  worked  out  in  [Goddard].  The  secondary  contribution  of 
this  thesis  is  a  detailed  connectionist  model  of  the  intermediate  level  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture.  In  order  to  compute  the  trajectories  of  primitive  shapes  it  is  necessary  to 
design  mechanisms  for  handling  time  and  Gestalt  grouping  effects  in  connectionist 
networks.  Solutions  to  these  problems  are  developed  and  used  to  construct  a  network 
that  interprets  continuous  and  apparent  motion  stimuli  in  a  limited  domain.  Simu¬ 
lation  results  show  that  its  interpretations  are  in  qualitative  agreement  wdth  human 
perception. 
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1  Introduction 


Motion  and  change  are  fundamental  properties  of  the  world  we  live  in.  We  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  moving  things,  and  our  survival  often  depends  on  our  ability  to  detect 
them  and  determine  where  they  are  going.  Even  in  the  absence  of  other  moving 
things,  our  own  head  and  eye  movements  cause  the  patterns  of  light  that  strike  our 
retinas  to  change  constantly.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  substantial  parts  of 
human  and  animal  visual  systems  are  devoted  to  detecting  and  analyzing  motion. 


The  modern  study  of  motion  perception  has  its  roots  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years  have  seen  a  real  explosion  in  our  knowledge.  Com¬ 
plementary  work  in  psychophysics  and  neurophysiology  has  added  greatly  to  what 
we  know  about  motion  perception,  particularly  at  the  lower  levels.  If  anything,  our 
knowledge  has  outstripped  our  understanding;  we  have  more  facts  than  we  know’  how 
to  interpret.  The  central  goal  of  this  thesis  is  to  understand  the  human  motion  pro¬ 
cessing  system  at  the  architectural  level,  describing  what  the  major  subsystems  are 
and  what  the}-  compute.  The  intent  is  to  provide  a  way  of  understanding  as  broad 
a  range  of  phenomena  as  possible,  and  to  impose  an  organization  on  the  recently 
acquired  knowledge.  A  secondary  goal  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  architectural  model 
is  computationally  sound  and  biologically  plausible.  Thus  the  work  will  be  grounded 
in  Computer  Science,  and  particularly  in  the  growing  subdiscipline  of  connectionist 
modelling. 


The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  a  condensed  version  of  the  whole  thesis.  The  next 
section  is  a  discussion  of  the  motivation  for  studying  motion  perception  in  general. 
Section  1.2  describes  the  computational  strategies  available  for  interpreting  motion. 
Section  1.3  summarizes  the  evidence  on  what  strategies  are  used  by  the  human  visual 
system,  and  presents  an  outline  of  the  architectural  model  developed  in  this  thesis. 
The  last  section  restates  in  more  detail  the  goals  and  ground  rules  of  the  research. 
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1.1  Why  Study  Motion? 

Visual  motion  is  a  vital  source  of  information  about  the  world.  Its  ecological  relevance 
is  obvious  -  moving  things  tend  to  be  important.  It  is  a  good  source  of  information 
about  the  depths  of  surfaces,  and  a  powerful  segmentation  cue.  In  biological  systems, 
it  appear*  to  be  involved  in  a  very  broad  range  of  perceptual  tasks.  Nakayama 
[1985]  identifies  a  number  of  distinct  uses  that  humans  are  known  to  make  of  motion 
information.  Among  them  are: 

detecting  moving  objects  From  an  ecological  point  of  view,  moving  objects  are 
of  paramount  importance:  they  may  be  enemies,  or  food,  or  potential  mates. 
It  is  essential  to  classify  them  quickly.  Furthermore,  it  is  essentia!  to  be  able 
to  quickly  distinguish  objects  which  really  are  moving  relative  to  the  current 
environment  from  objects  whose  retinal  projections  are  moving  due  to  our  own 
head  and  eye  movements. 

recovering  structure  The  relative  rates  of  motion  of  different  points  in  an  image 
contain  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  relative  depths  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  world  points.  There  exist  a  number  of  demonstrations  ( e.g .  [Wallach  and 
O’Connell.  1953j)  that  humans  do  in  fact  obtain  a  vivid  sense  of  relative  depth 
from  motion  information. 

recognition  Work  with  moving  light  displays  (MLDs)  demonstrates  that  humans 
can  perform  complex  recognition  tasks  based  purely  on  motion  information. 
Johansson  [Johansson,  1973;  Johansson,  1976]  prepared  movie  sequences  of  ac¬ 
tors  performing  simple  motions  (walking,  jumping,  etc.)  in  which  the  only  light 
in  the  scene  came  from  lights  attached  to  the  joints  of  the  actors.  In  the  se¬ 
quences  the  actors  themselves  are  not  visible  -  only  the  lights  can  be  seen.  When 
the  images  are  presented  as  a  sequence  of  still  frames,  observers  cannot  inter¬ 
pret  them.  When  they  are  presented  as  a  movie,  however,  observers  quickly 
identify  the  action  being  performed,  can  indicate  which  light  corresponds  to 
which  joint,  and  can  sometimes  determine  the  sex  of  the  actor  [Kozlowski  and 
Cutting,  1977]. 

proprioception  Motions  of  the  whole  visual  field  tend  to  be  interpreted  as  motions 
of  the  head  and  body,  even  when  the  vestibular  system  reports  otherwise.  Most 
of  us  are  familiar  with  the  falling  feeling  we  get  when,  seated  in  a  train  in  the 
station,  we  see  an  adjacent  train  begin  to  move.  The  effect  is  powerful  enough 
[Lee  and  Aronson,  1974;  Lee  and  Lishman,  1975]  to  cause  standing  infants  to 
fall  down,  and  to  destabilize  the  posture  of  adults. 

segmentation  Similar  motion  of  surface  patches  is  a  strong  clue  that  they  belong  the 
the  same  physical  object.  People  can  easily  segregate  regions  of  a  random-dot 
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field  that  are  distinguished  from  their  surround  only  by  their  motion  [Anstis. 

19701. 

controlling  pursuit  eye  movements  We  use  motion  relative  to  our  retinas  to  drive 
eye  movements  that  allow  us  to  follow  a  moving  object  with  our  eyes.  This  in 
turn  allows  us  to  extract  the  maximum  amount  of  information  about  that  ob¬ 
ject.  measure  small  relative  motions  of  its  parts,  et  cetera. 

The  importance  of  motion  perception  to  biological  vision  can  be  demonstrated  in 
other  ways.  First,  consider  its  ubiquity.  Neurons  that  are  clearly  tuned  for  moving 
patterns  have  been  found  in  monkeys,  rats,  cats,  flies,  pigeons,  and  in  fact  in  every 
higher  animal  examined  to  date.  This  is  not  true  of  many  other  properties  of  the 
visual  world.  For  example,  many  animals  are  color  blind.  A  second  piece  of  evidence 
for  the  importance  of  motion  processing  is  the  incidence  and  effect  of  defects  in  various 
visual  modules.  Color  blindness  in  humans  is  very  common  [Levine,  1985],  and  stereo 
defects  are  widespread  as  well  [Marr.  1982],  but  persons  with  color  or  stereo  defects 
are  rarely  aware  of  them.  Motion  processing  deficits,  on  the  other  hand,  are  extremely 
rare. 

When  the  motion  processing  system  does  fail,  the  effect  can  be  crippling.  Zihl  [Zihl 
et  al,  19S3]  reports  a  remarkable  case  of  a  human  who  apparently  suffered  very  specific 
damage  to  the  motion  centers.  Her  visual  acuity,  contrast  and  flicker  thresholds,  and 
many  other  standard  measurements  of  visual  function  were  completely  normal,  but 
she  had  great  difficulty  judging  the  direction  and  velocity  of  moving  objects.  This 
disability  had  a  profound  effect  on  her  ability  to  function  in  everyday  situations.  She 
had  difficulty  pouring  a  cup  of  coffee,  because  she  was  unable  to  predict  how  soon  it 
would  overflow.  She  had  difficulty  crossing  streets,  because  she  could  not  determine 
the  speeds  of  vehicles  and  plan  a  crossing  that  would  avoid  them.  Most  striking, 
she  sometimes  failed  to  notice  major  changes  in  the  environment,  such  as  a  person 
approaching  her.  until  long  after  they  had  entered  her  field  of  view. 


1.2  Ways  of  approaching  motion  perception 

Consider  a  simple  image  consisting  of  a  black  square  moving  against  a  white  back¬ 
ground.  How  might  its  motion  be  recovered?  There  are  two  fundamentally  different 
ways  to  approach  the  problem.  The  approach  that  is  simplest  in  terms  of  mechanism 
is  based  on  viewing  the  image  as  a  three-dimensional  function  of  image  coordinates 
and  time.  It  can  be  shown  that  motion  in  a  scene  corresponds  to  characteristic  math¬ 
ematical  properties  of  the  spatiotemporal  image  function,  and  that  simple  non-linear 
filters  can  extract  those  properties.  The  properties  can  be  described  in  various  ways, 
though  often  they  turn  out  to  be  mathematically  equivalent.  Approaches  based  on 
this  strategy  will  be  referred  to  here  as  continuous  methods. 
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A  second  way  of  analyzing  the  motion  of  a  square  is  to  identify  its  features  and 
track  them  over  time.  For  example,  one  might  choose  to  locate  corners  at  \arious 
times  during  presentation  of  the  scene  and  try  to  determine  how  they  correspond. 
Such  correspondence  methods  vary  significantly  in  their  general  character  depending 
on  what  features  are  tracked.  In  the  case  of  the  simple  scene  described  above,  choosing 
the  square  itself  as  a  feature  trivializes  the  matching  problem,  but  it  makes  the  feature 
extraction  process  more  difficult. 

Both  continuous  and  correspondence  methods  have  been  studied  extensively  in 
computer  vision,  and  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail  in  Chapter  Three. 


1.3  The  Structure  of  Human  Motion  Perception 

Given  that  there  are  two  bas:c  approaches  to  recovering  motion  information,  the 
obvious  question  for  a  cognitive  scientist  is  which  of  them  is  used  by  the  human 
visual  system.  The  answer,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  study  of  perception,  is 
that  it  apparently  uses  both.  It  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Exner  [1875]  that 
presenting  flashed  stimuli  at  wide  intervals  of  space  and  time  can  produce  a  powerful 
impression  of  motion  -  the  so-called  apparent  motion  percept.  Apparent  motion  can 
be  produced  by  stimuli  separated  by  more  than  500  milliseconds  and  10  degrees  of 
arc.  In  a  key  experiment  Braddick  [1974]  showed  that  motion  percepts  generated 
by  spatially  and  temporally  localized  stimuli  differ  in  fundamental  ways  from  those 
produced  by  apparent  motion  displays.  He  attributed  these  differences  to  a  separate 
short-range  motion  processing  system.  The  short-range  system  can  do  things  which 
the  long-range  system  can  not  -  for  example,  it  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  segmentation 
-  but  it  can  be  disrupted  by  relatively  simple  kinds  of  interference. 

More  recent  work  has  shown  that  the  clean  picture  presented  in  Braddick’s  original 
paper  is  overly  simple.  The  spatial  limit  of  the  short-range  process,  which  originally 
seemed  to  be  fixed  at  15  minutes  of  arc,  has  now  been  shown  to  be  dependent  on 
spatial  frequency  and  potentially  quite  large  [Chang  and  Julesz,  1983].  At  the  same 
time,  theorists  of  a  reductionist  bent  have  tried  to  explain  classical  apparent  motion 
phenomena  by  the  same  mechanisms  put  forward  as  models  of  Braddick’s  short-range 
process.  They  have  had  some  success,  but  many  other  apparent  motion  effects  seem 
to  be  fundamentally  beyond  the  reach  of  such  approaches.  The  situation,  in  short, 
is  confused.  There  appear  to  be  two  processes  at  work,  but  it  is  not  clear  which 
psychophysical  results  are  due  to  which  system,  or  what  the  properties  of  the  long- 
range  system  really  are.  It  is  this  confusion  more  than  anything  else  that  motivated 
the  work  described  in  this  thesis. 

The  evidence  and  arguments  surrounding  the  short-range  and  long-range  motion 
systems  will  be  reviewed  in  Chapters  Two  and  Three.  They  lead  to  a  view  of  the 
architecture  of  the  motion  processing  system  that  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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The  short-range  (henceforth  low-level)  system  is  an  example  of  the  continuous 
approacli  to  motion  processing.  It  extracts  properties  of  the  spatiotemporal  contrast 
distribution  that  are  consistent  with  translational  motion.  It  is  insensitive  to  many 
of  the  cues  that  can  define  form,  such  as  color,  disparity,  and  temporal  coherence. 
It  makes  no  use  of  knowledge  about  how  the  image  is  segmented,  world  knowledge, 
or  other  high-level  information.  Its  output  is  something  like  a  vector  field  represent¬ 
ing  instantaneous  motions  or  possible  motions  at  each  point  in  the  scene.  When  its 
assumptions  are  satisfied,  t.e.  when  all  change  in  the  image  is  due  to  the  contin¬ 
uous  motion  of  objects  defined  by  contrast  patches,  it  works  very  well.  When  its 
assumptions  are  not  satisfied,  how’ever,  it  frequently  fails. 

The  character  of  the  long-range  (henceforth  intermediate-level)  system  is  quite 
different.  It  is  a  correspondence  method  operating  on  segments  or  shape  primitives 
defined  by  some  relatively  sophisticated  segmentation  process,  and  its  output  is  a 
description  of  the  segment  motions  in  terms  of  a  primitive  set  of  trajectories.  Its 
computation  is  a  relaxation  process  that  takes  into  account  the  output  of  the  low-level 
system,  spatiotemporal  relationships  between  segments,  information  about  segment 
properties,  world  knowledge,  and  the  observer's  expectations.  Because  it  is  able  to 
integrate  many  different  types  of  information,  it  is  much  more  robust  than  the  low- 
level  system. 

In  addition  to  the  low  and  intermediate-level  motion  systems,  there  is  a  high-level 
system  that  is  concerned  with  combinations  of  the  primitive  trajectories  found  by 
the  intermediate  level.  It  is  this  level  that  allows  humans  to  recognize  characteristic 
motion  sequences,  such  as  a  horse's  gallop.  It  provides  a  two-way  link  between  the 
intermediate  level  s  description  of  the  moving  scene  and  models  stored  in  long-term 
memory,  so  that  perceived  motions  can  permit  recognition  and  recognition  can  assist 
trajectory  analysis. 

Later  chapters  of  this  thesis  will  elaborate  and  justify  this  view  of  how  the  mo¬ 
tion  perception  system  is  organized,  and  present  mechanisms  that  might  be  used  to 
implement  the  intermediate  level  of  the  system.  The  highest  level  will  be  discussed 
only  briefly,  since  it  is  described  in  detail  elsewhere  (Goddard]. 

1.3.1  Motion  in  a  larger  context 

Motion  perception  is  one  aspect  of  the  more  general  problem  of  dealing  with  visual 
change.  The  architecture  summarized  above  grew  out  of  a  larger  effort,  led  by  Jerome 
Feldman,  to  develop  a  general  theory  of  change  processing.  It  owes  a  great  deal  to 
his  ideas  as  expressed  in  [Feldman,  1988]  and  [Feldman,  1985].  Credit  is  also  due 
to  Nigel  Goddard,  who  developed  the  model  of  high-level  motion  perception  that  is 
assumed  here  [Goddard]. 

A  key  idea  developed  in  (Feldman,  1988]  is  that  visual  perception  can  be  viewed 
metaphorically  (and  sometimes  literally)  as  a  deconvolution  problem.  The  signals 
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reaching  primary  visual  cortex  can  change  for  a  variety  of  reasons:  the  lighting  may 
be  changing,  the  observer  may  be  moving,  there  may  be  moving  objects  present, 
et  cetera.  Often  all  of  these  will  happen  at  once.  The  visual  system's  problem  is  to 
invert  the  projection  process  that  compresses  all  of  these  changes  together,  recovering 
a  description  of  those  aspects  of  the  change  which  are  useful.  Although  it  will  not  be 
stressed  here,  the  reader  should  always  think  of  the  motion  interpretation  system  as 
being  in  competition  with  other  possible  explanations  of  perceived  changes. 


1.4  Goals  and  Approach 

The  ultimate  goal  of  this  thesis  is  to  understand  human  motion  perception  at  the 
architectural  level  -  that  is,  to  be  able  to  describe  it  in  terms  of  reasonably  well- 
characterized  subsystems  and  their  interactions.  The  philosophical  approach  is  pat¬ 
terned  after  that  taken  by  Feldman  in  the  Four  Frames  model  [1985].  The  guiding 
principles  are:  first,  to  attempt  to  describe  a  very  broad  class  of  perceptual  phe¬ 
nomena:  second,  to  remain  approximately  consistent  with  everything  known  about 
the  visual  system:  and  finally,  to  describe  everything  at  a  level  that  could  plausibly 
be  reduced  to  biological  hardware.  This  last  constraint  will  be  met  by  developing 
connectionist  models  [Feldman  and  Ballard,  1982]  for  any  parts  of  the  architecture 
whose  implementation  is  not  obvious. 

The  phrase  ‘architectural  model-  is  intended  to  echo  Marr’s  well-known  distinc¬ 
tion  between  computational,  algorithmic  and  implementational  models  of  perception. 
Marr  argued  that  computational  analysis  should  precede  study  at  the  other  levels. 
However,  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  hardware  of 
the  brain  are  important  enough  that  they  should  be  considered  right  from  the  outset 
(see  e.g.  [Hildreth  and  Koch,  1987]).  Recently  Tsotsos  proposed  that  counting  argu¬ 
ments  based  on  hardware  considerations  could  constrain  representations  even  when 
the  underlying  computations  are  only  weakly  characterized  [Tsotsos,  1987].  This  idea, 
which  he  calls  complexity- level  modelling,  results  in  a  level  of  description  similar  to 
what  is  sought  here.  The  major  difference  is  that  the  present  work  relies  more  on 
biological  data  and  less  on  pure  counting  arguments. 

The  rest  of  the  thesis  proceeds  as  follows:  Chapter  Two  develops  biological  con¬ 
straints  on  the  model  by  reviewing  relevant  literature  from  the  disciplines  of  psychol¬ 
ogy!  psychophysics  and  neurophysiology.  Chapter  Three  describes  previous  compu¬ 
tational  approaches  to  motion  analysis,  looking  both  at  work  specifically  intended 
to  model  human  perception  and  at  more  general  computer  vision  approaches.  The 
architectural  model  sketched  above  is  described  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  Four, 
and  is  justified  on  computational  and  biological  grounds.  The  central  conclusion  of 
that  chapter  is  the  existence  of  an  intermediate-level  motion  processing  system  that 
integrates  information  from  many  sources  to  arrive  at  a  description  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  segments  and  trajectories.  Chapter  Five  presents  a  strategy  for  computing 
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the  intermediate-level  representation  using  a  connectionist  network.  Chapters  Five 
and  Six  discuss  several  technical  problems  that  must  be  solved  in  order  to  implement 
that  strategy,  and  present  candidate  solutions.  In  Chapter  Seven  those  solutions  are 
used  to  construct  a  working  model  of  the  intermediate-level  motion  system  for  a  re¬ 
stricted  domain.  Finally,  Chapter  Eight  summarizes  the  work  and  its  implications 
for  vision  research,  and  suggests  directions  in  which  it  might  be  extended. 
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2  Motion  in  Biological  Vision 
Systems 


In  this  chapter  we  will  review  some  of  the  literature  on  motion  processing  in  humans 
and  animals.  The  intent  is  not  to  conduct  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  topic,  but 
rather  to  outline  the  current  state  of  knowledge  in  several  related  disciplines.  This 
will  serve  to  show  what  sort  of  information  is  available  and  what  constraints  the 
literature  imposes  on  theories  of  the  architecture  of  the  motion  processing  system. 
Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  results  bearing  on  the  question  of  whether  there 
are  indeed  separate  long  and  short-range  processes,  and  if  so  what  their  characteristics 
are.  Work  on  such  things  as  recognition  and  kinetic  depth  will  be  omhted. 

Limiting  the  scope  of  the  review  is  not  intended  to  iirmt  the  scope  of  the  work.  As 
stated  in  Chapter  One,  the  goal  of  the  thesis  is  to  develop  a  model  that  is  compatible 
with  everything  that  is  known  about  motion  processing.  Any  exceptions  to  this 
principle  will  be  clearly  identified.  Even  topics  that  are  omitted  from  the  review, 
such  as  kinetic  depth  effect,  are  claimed  to  be  consistent  with  the  picture  to  be 
developed  in  coming  chapters. 

The  review  will  be  organized  by  discipline.  Section  2.2  will  review  the  anatomy  and 
neurophysiology  of  visual  cortex.  The  following  section  will  discuss  psychophysical 
results,  focussing  particularly  on  those  that  might  apply  to  Braddick’s  proposed  short- 
range  process.  Section  2.4  deals  with  classical  apparent  motion,  after  which  we  will 
draw  conclusions  about  the  two-systems  hypothesis. 

2.1  Neurophysiology 

The  last  several  years  have  brought  major  advances  in  our  understanding  of  the 
architecture  of  visual  cerebral  cortex.  The  bulk  of  the  relevant  work  has  been  done 
on  the  cat  and  the  owl  and  macaque  monkeys.  Although  the  general  character  of  the 
results  is  similar,  substantial  interspecies  differences  do  exist.  Unless  otherwise  noted, 
statements  made  in  this  section  are  based  on  work  done  on  the  macaque.  The  visual 
cortex  can  be  divided  on  anatomical  and  physiological  grounds  into  a  large  number  of 
distinct  regions,  many  of  which  contain  maps  of  the  entire  visual  field.  Identification  of 
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Figure  2.1:  Hierarchical  organization  of  macaque  visual  cortex  (after  [Maunsell  and 
Newsome.  1987]. )  Shaded  areas  are  those  believed  to  play  a  substantia]  role  in  motion 
processing. 

a  characteristic  pattern  of  forward  and  backward  connections  between  regions  suggests 
that  in  monkey  cortex  the  regions  are  organized  into  a  hierarchy  like  that  shown  in 
Figure  2.1  (after  [Maunsell  and  Newsome,  1987].)  Shaded  areas  are  those  believed  to 
play  a  substantial  role  in  motion  processing.  The  various  criteria  used  to  distinguish 
these  regions  are  reviewed  in  detail  by  Van  Essen  [1985],  who  also  summarizes  what 
is  known  about  the  interconnections  between  them. 

Recent  results  suggest  that  the  visual  cortex  contains  two  functionally  distinct 
computational  pathways  operating  in  parallel.  This  idea  was  first  developed  in  [Unger- 
leider  and  Mishkin,  1982]  and  is  now  widely  accepted  [Maunsell,  1987;  Maunsell  and 
Newsome,  1987].  One  pathway,  which  leads  to  the  temporal  lobe,  is  concerned  with 
color  and  form.  Lesions  of  these  areas  tend  to  produce  deficits  in  object  recognition 
and  form  discrimination  tasks.  The  other  pathway,  which  leads  to  the  parietal  lobe, 
is  concerned  with  motion  and  spatial  relations.  Both  pathways  enter  the  cortex  via 
VI,  and  there  are  connections  between  them  at  several  levels.  The  motion  pathway 
leads  from  the  retina  to  VI  by  way  of  the  LGN.  From  VI  it  goes  to  V2  and  V3,  and 
all  three  of  these  areas  feed  the  middle  temporal  visual  area  (MT),  which  is  highly 
specialized  for  motion  processing.  Regions  beyond  MT  that  are  involved  in  motion 
processing  include  VIP,  MST  and  7a,  but  the  functions  and  interconnections  of  these 
areas  are  less  well  understood. 
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2.1.1  The  Retina  and  LGN  :  Transduction  and  Early  Fil¬ 
tering 

In  the  retina,  the  visual  image  is  converted  to  electrical  potentials  and  subjected 
to  some  early  filtering  operations.  Cone  photoreceptors  themselves  have  interesting 
temporal  properties.  They  appear  to  behav.e  something  like  temporal  bandpass  filters, 
with  the  peak  response  occurring  at  5  Hz  [Baylor,  1987],  This  value  coincides  with 
the  peak  human  sensitivity  to  flicker,  and  with  the  temporal  frequency  that  produces 
the  strongest  motion  aftereffect  [Pantle,  1974]. 

Retinal  ganglion  and  LGN  cells  can  be  divided  into  subpopulations  with  differ¬ 
ent  spatial  and  temporal  properties  [Lennie.  1980].  The  distinction  was  originally 
explored  in  the  cat.  though  the  same  terminology  is  often  used  to  describe  similar 
populations  in  the  macaque.  One  population,  the  X-type  cells,  is  sensitive  to  the 
spatial  phase  of  gratings,  has  slow-conducting  axons,  and  tends  to  have  a  sustained 
temporal  response.  Y-type  cells  are  insensitive  to  phase,  have  fast-conducting  axons, 
and  tend  to  have  a  transient  temporal  response1.  A  third  class,  the  W-tvpe  cells, 
contains  both  sustained  and  transient  cells  and  is  distinguished  by  small  size,  slow 
response,  and  slightly  slower  axons  than  the  X  cells.  In  addition  to  X.  Y  and  \Y 
types  cats  have  cells  that  do  not  fit  any  of  these  classifications,  including  some  that 
are  directionally  selective.  In  monkeys,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  for  directionally 
selective  cells  prior  to  visual  cortex. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  the  motion/space  and  color/form  pathways  are  sep¬ 
arate  even  at  the  level  of  the  LGN  [Maunsell  et  al. ,  19891,  and  therefor  in  the  retina. 
The  motion  pathway  seems  to  run  from  the  magnocellular  layers  of  the  LGN  to  layer 
4Cq  of  VI.  The  color  pathway,  by  contrast,  goes  from  the  parvocellular  layers  of  the 
LGN  to  layer  4Cd  in  VI. 


2.1.2  Areas  Vl  and  V2 

Motion  information  from  the  magnocellular  layers  of  the  LGN  enters  VI  through  layer 
4Ca.  It  is  in  Vl  that  directionally  selective  cells  first  appear.  They  occur  in  relatively 
large  numbers  in  layer  4B,  which  is  densely  connected  to  4Co  and  projects  to  MT 
[Blasdel  and  Fitzpatrick,  1984;  Fitzpatrick  et  al.,  1985].  In  V2  motion  information 
seems  to  be  concentrated  in  “thick  stripe’'  regions,  so  called  for  their  appearance  when 
stained  for  cytochrome  oxidase.  The  thick  stripes  have  a  high  incidence  of  direction 
selectivity  and  are  insensitive  to  color  information,  relative  to  other  regions  of  V2. 
They  project  to  MT  and  V3  [Shipp  and  Zeki,  1985;  DeYoe  and  Van  Essen,  1985]. 

Fc«ter  et  al.  [1985]  studied  the  spatiotemporal  response  of  neurons  in  Vl  and 
V2.  Almost  all  cells  in  these  areas  exhibited  bandpass  spatial  frequency  response. 

'Lennie  [1980]  points  out  that  the  sustained/transient  distinction  disappears  in  some  cases,  and 
may  be  an  artifact  of  other  properties  of  the  populations  such  as  receptive  field  size. 
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Temporal  frequency  response  was  divided  between  bandpass  and  lowpass.  In  \'l  the 
majority  were  lowpass:  in  Y2  the  majority  were  bandpass,  and  the  average  bandwidths 
were  narrower.  The  temporal  and  spatial  frequency  responses  of  neurons  were  for  the 
most  part  separable,  though  this  was  less  true  for  Y2  than  for  VI.  That  is,  the  spatial 
frequency  response  of  a  given  neuron  did  not  vary  with  the  temporal  frequency  of  the 
stimulus.  This  implies  that  neurons  in  VI  and  to  a  lesser  extent  V2  are  not  tuned  for 
velocity  in  any  deep  sense.  Similar  results  have  been  found  for  homologous  areas  in 
the  cat  [Bisti  tt  a.'.,  1985]. 


2.1.3  Area  MT 

The  middle  temporal  area  (MT)  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  past  few 
years.  It  is  assumed  to  be  deeply  involved  in  motion  processing,  since  a  large  fraction 
of  its  cells  exhibit  significant  direction  selectivity. 


Receptive  Field  Properties 

In  addition  to  a  high  incidence  direction  selectivity,  neurons  in  MT  show  receptive 
field  properties  quite  different  from  those  of  VI  and  V2.  The  classical  receptive  fields 
are  large,  running  up  to  5  degrees  in  the  fovea  and  from  10  to  40  degrees  in  the  far 
periphery  [Mikami  tt  al,  1986].  Mikami  tt  al.  [1986]  presented  flashed  dot  trains 
at  varying  separations.  They  found  directionally  selective  responses  even  when  the 
separation  between  dots  was  larger  than  any  receptive  field  in  VI.  This  makes  it 
seem  likely  that  Ml  neurons  have  intrinsic  direction  selectivity,  as  well  as  selectivity 
inhejited  from  directional  subunits  in  lower  cortical  areas.  That  is,  MT  neurons  do 
take  into  account  the  spatiotemporal  arrangement  of  signals  from  their  subunits2. 

Most  MT  neurons  are  selective  for  disparity  and  speed  as  well  as  direction.  Thus 
they  are  well  suited  for  analyzing  motion  in  three-dimensional  space.  However,  no 
MT  neurons  have  yet  been  shown  to  prefer  motion  at  different  speeds  in  different  eyes 
[Maunsell  and  Van  Essen,  1983].  Thus  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  selectivity  for 
motion  out  of  the  frontoparallel  plane. 

Allman  et  al  [1985]  found  that  many  MT  neurons  are  suppressed  by  presentation 
of  their  preferred  stimulus  outside  the  classical  receptive  field.  The  inhibitory  region 
is  quite  large,  and  substantial  inhibition  occurs  even  if  only  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  surround  is  stimulated.  This  would  make  them  well  suited  to  play  a  role  in 
motion-based  segmentation. 


JThe  alternative  hypothesis  would  be  that  they  combine  information  from  subunits  without 
regard  to  temporal  order  or  spatial  location.  This  would  still  allow  them  to  obtain  a  degree  of  speed 
selectivity 
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Speed  Selectivity 


Several  studies  support  the  idea  that  MT  is  crucially  involved  in  extracting  speed. 
Newsome  tt  al.  [19S3]  found  that  some  MT  neurons,  unlike  the  Y1  and  V2  neurons 
reported  by  Foster  t,see  above),  do  not  have  space-time  separable  tuning  curves.  In¬ 
stead.  optimal  temporal  frequency  varies  with  spatial  frequency  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  neurons  selective  for  particular  ranges  of  velocity,  independent  of  the  spatial 
structure  of  the  stimulus. 

Newsome  tt  al.  [1985]  made  small  lesions  in  MT  and  measured  the  ability  of  awake 
monkeys  to  initiate  pursuit  of  moving  targets.  When  the  targets  jumped  to  parts  of 
the  visual  field  corresponding  to  lesioned  areas  of  MT.  the  monkeys'  eye  movements 
were  consistent  with  a  substantial  underestimate  of  target  speed. 

Pasternak  tt  al.  [Pasternak  tt  al.}  made  extensive  lesions  to  the  Lateral  Supra- 
sylvian  area  in  cats,  which  is  believed  to  be  analogous  to  MT  in  the  macaque.  In 
subsequent  psychophysical  experiments  lesioned  cats  showed  substantial  loss  cf  the 
ability  to  discriminate  speeds.  However,  their  ability  to  discriminate  direction  of  mo¬ 
tion  was  comparable  to  that  of  normal  cats.  This  suggests  that  that  the  primary  areas 
are  adequate  to  extract  direction  from  the  visual  field,  but  that  LS  (and  perhaps  by 
extension  MT )  is  critical  for  extracting  velocity. 


Pattern  Cells 

Moving  stimuli  whose  brightness  does  not  vary  along  one  dimension,  such  as  lines  or 
gratings,  are  subject  to  an  ambiguity  called  the  aperture  problem  [Marr.  1982],  The 
essence  of  t  he  aperture  problem  is  that  the  direction  of  motion  of  a  straight  line  cannot 
be  determined  based  purely  on  local  information.  The  best  that  can  be  done  with 
local  information  is  to  determine  the  component  of  motion  orthogonal  to  the  line. 
Since  neurons  in  Yl  and  Y2  are  orientation  selective,  they  are  subject  to  the  aperture 
problem  in  the  sense  that  they  respond  only  to  the  local  component  of  motion  in  a 
direction  orthogonal  to  their  preferred  orientation.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
MT  has  neurons  that  respond  to  the  true  motion  of  patterns  rather  than  the  motions 
of  the  pattern  components  [Movshon  et  al. ,  1985;  Albright,  1984]. 

2.1.4  Cther  Motion  Areas 

Far  less  is  known  about  motion  processing  in  areas  beyond  MT  than  in  the  areas  that 
precede  it.  Saito  et  al.  [1986]  identified  three  classes  of  motion-sensitive  cells  in  area 
MST.SD-type  cells  were  selective  for  to  translations  in  the  frontoparallel  plane.  S-type 
cells  were  selective  for  radial  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  field,  and  R-type  cells 
were  selective  for  clockwise  or  counterclockwise  rotations  or  for  rotations  out  of  the 
frontoparallel  plane.  The  receptive  fields  of  these  cells  were  very  large,  and  the  cells 


responded  to  relatively  small  patches  of  their  preferred  stimulus  anywhere  in  their 
receptive  fields.  Motter  and  Mountcastle  [  1 9S 1  j  describe  neurons  in  area  7a  which 
respond  to  radial  flows  centered  on  the  fixation  point. 


2.2  Psychophysics  of  the  Short-Range  Process 

Psychophysical  methods  have  been  used  to  explore  various  aspects  of  the  visual  re¬ 
sponse  to  moving  stimuli.  The  methods  emphasize  tasks  that  have  objective  criteria, 
such  as  detection  and  discrimination.  The  very  phrase  ‘apparent  motion’  implies  sub¬ 
jectivity.  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  much  work  in  psychophysics  has  tended  to  avoid 
classical  apparent  motion  stimuli.  Good  work  on  apparent  motion  has  been  done,  but 
in  this  section  we  will  focus  on  work  that  seems  to  apply  more  to  low-level  processes. 

2.2.1  Spatial  and  Temporal  Tuning 

The  discovery  by  Hubei  and  Wiesel  of  direction-selective  cells  in  primate  visual  cortex 
motivated  psychophysicists  to  look  for  perceptual  correlates.  Sekuler  and  Ganz  [  1 9G3 j 
showed  that  adaptation  to  motion  in  a  particular  direction  raised  contrast  thresholds 
for  detection  of  gratings  moving  in  the  same  direction  but  not  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  This,  together  with  studies  of  the  ‘waterfall  illusion'  or  motion  aftereffect 
(t.g.  [Keck  et  ai.  1976] ).  suggested  that  motion  is  detected  by  channels  tuned  for 
movement  in  opposite  directions,  and  that  direction  and  speed  discriminations  are 
made  by  comparing  the  outputs  of  opposing  channels.  Later  work  suggested  that  for 
the  most  part  the  channels  are  processed  independently,  i.e.  that  signals  in  differ¬ 
ent  channels  cannot  be  summed  to  improve  detection  [Levinson  and  Sekuler,  19S5; 
Watson  et  a/.,  1980j.  Tolhurst  [1973]  used  motion  aftereffect  to  show  that  there  are 
motion  channels  which  are  not  involved  in  static  vision  and  are  tuned  for  lower  spatial 
frequencies  than  the  channels  used  in  static  vision. 

Thompson  [1984]  used  discrimination  at  threshold  techniques  to  determine  the 
bandwddths  of  spatiotemporal  channels  in  the  visual  system.  Based  on  his  own  results 
and  those  of  a  number  of  others,  he  concluded  that  there  are  just  two  temporal 
frequency  channels,  one  dominating  in  the  range  from  0  to  4  Hz  and  the  other  from 
4  Hz  up  to  the  critical  flicker  frequency.  In  the  lower  temporal  frequency  range  there 
appear  to  be  seven  spatial  channels,  each  having  a  bandwidth  of  one  octave.  Above 
four  Hz  there  are  three  channels,  each  with  a  bandwidth  of  three  octaves. 

Levinson  and  Sekuler  [1980]  looked  at  the  directional  tuning  of  the  motion  channels 
and  found  it  to  be  quite  broad.  However,  they  used  moving  random  dot  fields  as 
stimuli  in  an  adaptation  experiment.  Since  such  displays  have  motion  energy  in 
many  directions,  their  results  are  somewhat  difficult  to  interpret. 

Keck  et  al.  [1976]  showed  that  raising  the  adapting  stimulus  contrast  above  a  low 
minimum  value  did  not  increase  the  amount  of  adaptation.  This  indicates  that  the 
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affected  population  of  neurons  is  carries  little  information  about  contrast.  Pantle 
[Pantle.  1974'.  using  sinusoidal  gratings,  found  that  adaptation  was  strongest  when 
the  temporal  frequency  at  a  point  was  5  Hz.  independent  of  the  spatial  frequency  or 
velocity  of  the  stimulus. 

A  number  of  results  suggest  that  early  motion  processing  does  not  have  access  to 
color  information.  Motion-based  segmentation  fails  at  equiluminance  [Ramachandran 
and  Gregory.  1978:  Cavanagh  et  a/.,  19S5j,  and  the  perception  of  motion  of  sine- wave 
gratings  is  severly  degraded  [Cavanagh  et  al.,  1984]. 

2.2.2  Velocity  Discrimination 

McKee  and  various  others  have  measured  human  ability  to  discriminate  between 
various  stimuli  moving  at  different  speeds.  For  smoothly  moving  stimuli,  observers 
can  discriminate  differences  as  small  as  3%  to  5/7  over  a  broad  range  of  speeds  and 
spatial  stimulus  properties  [McKee.  19S1:  McKee  et  al.,  1986].  Working  with  trains  of 
dots  in  apparent  and  sampled  motion,  she  found  that  when  the  displacement  between 
successive  dots  is  greater  than  30  minutes  of  arc.  the  Weber  fraction  drops  to  an 
asymptotic  value  of  about  8c7t  [McKee  and  Welch,  1985].  Another  result  in  [McKee 
and  Welch.  1985]  is  that  for  dot  stimuli  speed  estimates  are  computed  very  quickly. 
The  Weber  fraction  usually  reaches  its  asymptotic  value  of  about  597  in  less  than  100 
milliseconds. 

Given  that  MT  neurons  are  implicated  in  velocity  discrimination  and  also  show 
disparity  selectivity  (see  previous  section),  one  might  expect  speed  discrimination  to 
be  tolerant  of  differences  in  depth.  That  is,  speed  might  be  measured  in  absolute 
(world!  coordinates  rather  than  retinal  coordinates.  However,  McKee  and  Welch 
[1989,  have  found  that  humans  are  significantly  better  at  comparing  speeds  mea¬ 
sured  in  degrees  per  second  than  at  comparing  absolute  speeds  of  stimuli  at  different 
distances. 

2.2.3  Higher-level  psychophysics 

Beverly  and  Regan  have  demonstrated  a  number  of  adaptation  effects  that  suggest 
the  existence  of  channels  for  very  specific  high-level  properties  of  the  motion  field. 
In  one  experiment  they  presented  stimuli  moving  at  different  speeds  to  the  left  and 
right  eyes,  producing  changes  in  disparity  consistent  with  motion  in  depth.  After 
prolonged  exposure  the  depth  percept  faded.  Cross-adaptation  experiments  suggest 
the  existence  of  three  or  four  channels  for  motion  in  depth  [Beverly  and  Regan,  1973]. 
They  %ere  also  able  to  produce  a  motion-in-depth  percept  by  adapting  to  a  pattern 
which  was  changing  in  size  [Beverly  and  Regan.  1979].  In  another  experiment  they 
gave  convincing  evidence  of  adaptation  to  rotations  in  the  image  plane  [Regan  and 
Beverly.  1985]. 


2.2.4  Segregation 

The  study  of  motion-based  segregation  using  random  dot  kinematograms  began  with 
Anstis  and  Julesz  [Anstis.  1970;  Julesz,  1971],  but  it  is  best  known  through  the 
influential  work  of  Braddick.  Braddick's  early  work  used  displays  consisting  of  alter¬ 
nating  random-dot  images.  The  two  images  were  uncorrelated  except  for  a  rectan¬ 
gular  patch  in  the  center,  which  was  correlated  but  displaced  by  a  variable  distance. 
Under  optimal  conditions,  observers  saw  an  oscillating  rectangle  floating  above  a 
chaotically  flickering  field.  Braddick  studied  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
able  to  report  the  orientation  of  the  rectangle.  His  original  finding  [Braddick,  1974: 
Braddick.  1980]  was  that  segregation  fails  if  the  displacement  between  frames  exceeds 
about  15  minutes  of  arc.  Segregation  also  requires  interstimulus  intervals  (ISls)  to  be 
shorter  than  100  ms.  and  fails  if  the  ISI  contains  a  bright  field  or  if  the  presentation  is 
dichoptic.  More  recent  results  have  changed  the  picture  somewhat.  The  spatial  limit 
varies  with  eccentricity,  rising  to  100  minutes  of  arc  at  an  eccentricity  of  ten  degrees 
[Baker  and  Braddick.  19S5].  This  may  be  due  to  reduced  spatial  resolution  in  the 
periphery,  since  Chang  and  Julesz  [1983]  found  that  low-pass  filtering  increased  the 
maximum  tolerable  displacement.  Other  researchers  have  reported  conditions  under 
which  the  short-range  process  appears  to  act  over  at  least  one  degree  [Ramachandran 
and  Anstis,  19S3a:  Petersik  et  ai.  1983]. 

As  Braddick  realized,  the  main  significance  of  the  segregation  experiments  was 
to  suggest  a  fundamental  difference  between  motion  sampled  at  short  spatial  and 
temporal  ranges  and  at  the  ranges  studied  in  classical  apparent  motion.  He  proposed 
that  they  result  from  different  processes,  and  this  view  is  accepted  by  many  (but  not 
all)  vision  researchers.  We  shall  return  to  this  question  after  reviewing  some  of  the 
literature  on  apparent  motion. 


2.3  Apparent  Motion  and  the  Long-Range  Pro¬ 
cess 

It  was  common  knowledge  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  sequence  of  still 
pictures  could  produce  the  illusion  of  movement  -  various  forms  of  mechanical  kine- 
matoscope  survive  to  attest  to  this  fact.  The  first  scientific  study  the  phenomenon 
was  conducted  by  Exner  [1875],  who  realized  that  it  implied  that  motion  perception 
was  the  result  of  a  fundamental  sense  rather  than  an  inference  process.  Systematic 
study  of  apparent  motion  began  with  Wertheimer,  whose  1912  paper  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  the  Gestalt  school  of  psychology  (Wertheimer,  1912],  These  early  studies 
and  the  philosophical  issues  they  raised  are  elegantly  summarized  in  [Kolers,  1972]. 

Classical  apparent  motion  studies  have  a  very  different  flavor  from  the  psychophys¬ 
ical  work  discussed  in  the  previous  section.  The  Gestaltists  (and  later,  psychologists 
of  the  perceptual  inference  school)  were  interested  in  the  human  tendency  to  perceive 
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order  in  their  surroundings.  Much  of  their  work  consists  of  demonstrations  purport¬ 
ing  to  show  the  built-in  cleverness  of  the  visual  system  -  that  size  change  is  seen  as 
motion  in  depth,  that  ambiguous  stimuli  are  interpreted  in  logically  consistent  ways, 
et  cetera.  They  did  however  try  to  analyze  systematically  the  principles  governing 
interpretations,  and  it  is  this  aspect  of  their  work  that  has  been  continued  by  mod¬ 
ern  psychologists  and  psychophysicists.  This  type  of  analysis  is  made  difficult  by 
the  malleability  of  apparent  motion  percepts.  It  was  quite  clear  even  to  Wertheimer 
that  attention  and  expectation  play  strong  roles  in  determining  what  observers  see. 
This  creates  problems  with  stability  of  criteria,  suggests  a  need  for  naive  observers, 
et  cetera. 

2.3.1  The  Time-Distance  Interaction 

The  most  robust  and  widely  accepted  property  of  long-range  apparent  motion  is 
the  time-distance  interaction,  commonly  referred  to  as  Korte’s  Law  [Korte.  1915]. 
Suppose  two  dots  are  presented  in  apparent  motion.  All  other  things  being  equal,  the 
minimum  asynchrony  for  which  observers  will  report  the  perception  of  smooth  motion 
will  vary  linearly  with  the  spatial  separation  of  the  dots.  Stimulus  onset  asynchrony 
(SOA)  appears  to  be  the  critical  variable,  although  other  variables  do  come  into  play 
[Kolers.  1972], 

A  natural  interpretation  of  the  time/distance  interaction  is  the  idea  that  the  visual 
system  will  not  impute  motion  to  a  stimulus  pair  if  the  required  speed  exceeds  some 
constant  value.  There  are  two  problems  with  this.  One  is  that  the  linear  relationship 
between  minimum  SOA  and  distance  invariably  has  a  positive  constant  term;  that  is, 
it  predicts  that  a  non-zero  SOA  is  required  at  a  spatial  separation  of  zero.  The  other 
is  that  the  minimum  SOA  at  any  given  separation  varies  with  stimulus  properties 
(see  the  discussion  under  “Cues”,  below.)  A  subtler  interpretation  of  the  effect  would 
be  that  SOA  (and  the  speed  that  it  implies)  affects  the  plausibility  of  motion  as  an 
interpretation  for  the  stimulus.  SOAs  implying  a  very  high  speed  are  implausible,  so 
the  system  prefers  to  interpret  the  events  as  unrelated. 

2.3.2  Objects  in  Apparent  Motion 

Apparently  any  stimulus  that  can  induce  the  perception  of  form  can  participate  in 
apparent  motion.  Von  Grunau  [1979b]  reported  apparent  motion  produced  by  sub¬ 
jective  contours.  Apparent  motion  can  also  be  obtained  with  figures  defined  only  bv 
disparity  [Prazdny,  1986a]  or  chromatic  contrast  [Ramachandran  and  Gregory,  1978; 
Ramarchandran  et  al.,  1973].  Prazdny  [1986b]  induced  apparent  motion  between  fig¬ 
ures  defined  by  spatiotemporal  coherence  —  that  is,  between  regions  of  unchanging 
random-dot  pattern  embedded  in  a  field  of  randomly  flickering  dots.  However,  his 
subjects  were  unable  to  see  motion  between  flickering  regions  in  an  unchanging  field. 
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a  curious  result  given  that  the  situations  are  symmetrical.  A  possible  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  that  the  flicker  may  have  made  it  difficult  to  interpret  the  regions  as  forms. 
Form  information  appears  to  be  required  for  apparent  motion  [von  Griinau,  1979a], 
and  apparent  motion  percepts  can  be  radically  altered  by  small  changes  that  induce 
figure-ground  reversal  [Ramachandran  and  Anstis,  1986]. 

A  large  number  of  researchers  have  reported  apparent  motion  between  stimuli  of 
dissimilar  shape  and/or  color.  It  is  well  known  [Kolers,  1972]  that  good  apparent 
motion  can  be  obtained  between  circular  and  square  dots.  In  such  situations  the 
shape  of  the  stimuli  appears  to  change  smoothly  during  motion  from  one  location 
to  another  [Kolers  and  von  Griinau.  1976],  Watson  [1986]  suggests  that  apparent 
motion  cannot  be  obtained  between  Gabor  patches  of  dissimilar  spatial  frequency,  a 
result  contradicted  by  Baro  and  Levinson  [1988].  Farrell  and  Shepard  [1981]  prepared 
stimuli  in  which  observers  could  choose  to  see  either  rigid  rotation  through  a  large 
angle  or  rotation  plus  a  varying  degree  of  distortion  through  a  shorter  angle.  If  the 
required  degree  of  distortion  was  large,  the  minimum  SOA  for  rigid  rotation  increased 
linearly  with  angle.  If  the  distortion  was  small,  the  minimum  SOA  for  rigid  rotation 
increased  more  rapidly  than  linear.  They  attributed  this  to  competition  from  the 
non-rigid  motion  interpretation. 


2.3.3  Apparent  Motion  Cues 

A  great  deal  has  been  learned  by  studying  what  apparent  motion  is  perceived  when 
the  stimulus  is  ambiguous.  Ambiguity  always  occurs  when  more  than  two  spots  are 
presented,  or  whenever  more  than  one  trajectory  is  possible.  In  a  typical  experiment, 
observers  see  a  flashed  spot  followed  by  two  others  on  either  side  of  the  original,  and 
are  asked  to  indicate  whether  the  motion  went  to  the  right  or  the  left.  The  clearest 
result  is  that  motion  to  the  nearer  stimulus  is  almost  always  preferred  [Kolers,  1972; 
Ullman,  1979].  There  is  also  some  tendency  to  favor  whichever  of  the  later  two  stimuli 
comes  first,  if  they  are  not  simultaneous. 

Similarity  of  shape  seems  to  play  a  minor  role  in  resolving  ambiguities.  Exactly 
how  much  of  a  difference  it  moVes  is  hard  to  determine,  since  there  is  no  obvious 
metric  for  relative  similarity  of  shapes.  Kolers  reports  that  motion  goes  to  the  more 
similar  shape  if  no  other  cues  are  given  [Kolers,  1972].  Ullman  [Ullman,  1979]  states 
that  motion  to  stimuli  of  similar  brightness  or  contrast  is  preferred.  Chen  presents 
evidence  that  topological  invariants  are  significant  [Chen,  1985]. 

Shepard  and  Zare  [Shepard  and  Zare,  1982]  found  that  briefly  presenting  a  low- 
contrast  path  between  two  apparent  motion  stimulus  dots  strengthened  the  motion 
percept  and  lowered  the  minimum  SOA  for  smooth  motion.  We  have  observed  that 
paths  of  this  type  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  interpretation  of  ambiguous  stimuli 
[Madden,  1989a]. 
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2.3.4  Attention  in  Apparent  Motion 


As  mentioned  earlier,  attention  and  bias  have  long  been  known  to  play  a  role  in 
apparent  motion.  This  has  sometimes  led  the  reductively  inclined  to  dismiss  the 
entire  phenomenon  as  the  result  of  suggestion.  In  fact,  as  Kolers  observes,  volitional 
control  of  the  percept  is  limited.  Willpower  cannot  overcome  strong  cues  such  as 
proximity,  nor  can  it  prevent  the  breakdown  of  apparent  motion  that  occurs  after 
prolonged  repetition  [Kolers,  1972].  On  the  other  hand,  if  stimuli  are  truly  balanced 
ob jei  vers  can  switch  between  interpretations  at  will,  as  they  might  with  a  Necker  cube. 
Informally,  we  have  observed  that  using  eye  movements  to  follow  one  interpretation 
of  an  ambiguous  stimulus  tends  to  strengthen  that  interpretation,  an  observation  also 
made  by  Burt  and  Sperling  [1983]. 

Dick  et  al.  [19S7]  have  suggested  that  apparent  motion  is  an  attentional  process 
in  the  sense  of  [Triesman.  1985].  They  presented  observers  with  random  dot  fields 
that  underwent  jumps  of  various  sizes.  In  some  displays  a  single  dot  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  observers  were  asked  to  determine  whether  such  a  dot  was 
present.  When  the  jumps  were  large  (25  minutes  of  arc),  response  time  varied  with 
the  number  of  distractors:  when  they  were  small  (7  minutes  of  arc),  it  was  constant. 


2.3.5  Coordinate  Systems 

Apparent  motion  seems  to  take  place  in  a  non-retinotopic  coordinate  system.  As  men¬ 
tioned  above,  tracking  one  interpretation  of  an  ambiguous  apparent  motion  stimulus 
with  the  eyes  strengthens  the  tendency  to  see  that  interpretation  [Burt  and  Sperling. 
1983].  Rock  and  Ebenholtz  [1962]  used  artificial  pupils  to  guarantee  that  the  retinal 
positions  of  apparent  motion  stimuli  remained  fixed  w'hile  subjects  alternated  gaze  be¬ 
tween  two  locations,  and  found  that  good  apparent  motion  was  obtained.  They  also 
showed  that  other  cues  (besides  eye  movements)  that  altered  phenomenal  location 
could  induce  apparent  motion. 


2.3.6  Apparent  Motion  and  Short-Range  Motion 

A  number  of  experiments  suggest  interactions  between  apparent  motion  and  contin¬ 
uous  motion.  Madden  [1989b]  has  shown  in  informal  experiments  that  short-range 
motion  applied  to  the  first  flash  of  an  ambiguous  apparent  motion  display  biases 
the  interpretation.  Giaschi  and  Anstis  [1989]  report  tnat  apparent  stimulus  velocity 
increases  with  increasing  ISI,  which  they  interpret  this  as  suggesting  fusion  of  long- 
rangcyand  short-range  velocity  measures.  Green  [1983]  showed  that  apparent  motion 
between  patches  of  smoothly  moving  sinusoidal  grating  was  strongly  affected  by  di¬ 
rection  of  motion  of  the  grating.  Motion  in  the  same  direction  increased  the  range 
of  conditions  over  which  apparent  motion  was  seen,  while  motion  in  the  opposite 
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direction  abolished  the  apparent  motion,  and  even  caused  naive  observers  to  mistake 
the  order  of  appearance  of  the  patches. 

Braddick  [1980]  describes  a  case  in  which  the  short-range  system  appears  to  pro¬ 
vide  negative  information.  Observers  view  a  classical  bistable  display  called  Ternus' 
stimulus.  Two  frames  are  alternated  with  a  variable  blank  ISI.  Each  frame  consists  of 
three  equally  spaced  dots  or  lines.  The  second  frame  consists  of  the  first  frame  shifted 
one  dot  period  to  the  right,  so  that  the  two  leftmost  dots  in  the  second  frame  overlap 
the  two  rightmost  dots  in  the  first.  When  th<=  IS!  i<=  long,  observers  see  all  three  dots 
moving  as  a  group.  When  it  is  short  or  absent,  they  tend  to  see  two  dots  sitting  still 
while  a  third  dot  hops  back  and  forth  across  them.  Braddick’s  interpretation  is  that 
at  short  ISIs  the  short-range  system  vetos  any  suggestion  that  the  middle  two  dots  are 
moving.  This  forces  the  long-range  system  to  choose  an  interpretation  involving  lorg 
distance,  non-rigid  motion  rather  than  the  shorter  rigid  motion  it  would  normally 
prefer. 

2.3.7  Apparent  Motion  Paths 

The  short-range  process  is  usually  thought  of  as  producing  a  field  of  velocity  vectors. 
The  long-range  process,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  assign  trajectories  to  objects.  An 
critical  question  for  modellers  is  that  of  what  kinds  of  trajectories  can  be  represented. 

Motion  in  Depth 

In  a  now-classic  paper  Attneave  and  Block  [1973]  measured  the  minimum  SOA  *or 
smooth  motion  between  stimuli  which  were  separated  in  depth  as  '.'  ell  as  in  retinal  an¬ 
gle.  They  found  that  the  minimum  SOA  was  greater  than  would  have  been  expected 
on  the  basis  of  retinal  separation,  but  was  less  than  predicted  by  a  purely  3D  hy¬ 
pothesis.  They  subsequently  discovered  that  subjects’  estimates  of  depth  were  highly 
inaccurate,  and  that  minimum  SOA  varied  almost  linearly  with  perceived  depth. 

Mutch  et  al.  [1983]  tried  to  determine  whether  the  “minimum  distance”  cue  used 
for  correspondence  in  ambiguous  cases  was  retinal  (as  proposed  by  Ullman  [1979]) 
or  three  dimensional.  They  found  that  retinal  separation  appeared  to  dominate. 
However,  they  used  stimuli  whose  separations  ranged  from  16  to  40  minutes  of  arc. 
Thus  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  were  actually  stimulating  a  short-range  mechanism. 
Green  and  Odom  [1986],  using  larger  separations  induced  by  a  stereoscope,  found  that 
3D  distance  determined  correspondence. 

Farrell  [1983]  and  Bundesen  et  al.  [1983]  found  that  the  minimum  SOA  for  motion 
between  objects  of  different  sizes  is  consistent  with  the  idea  that  the  size  changes  are 
interpreted  as  motions  in  depth. 
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Curved  Paths 


Shepard  and  Zare  [1982]  (see  above)  used  curved  low-contrast  paths  to  induce  appar¬ 
ent  motion  along  arcs  of  varying  degrees  of  curvature  and  length.  They  found  that 
for  the  most  part  minimum  SOA  for  smooth  motion  was  a  clean  linear  function  of 
arc  length.  When  the  paths  were  nearly  full  circles,  however,  longer  SOAs  were  re¬ 
quired.  They  interpreted  this  as  evidence  of  competition  from  the  shorter  straight-line 
trajectory. 

Foster  [1575]  showed  that  object  shape  can  induce  the  percept  ol  motion  along  a 
curved  path.  Observers  were  shown  a  stimulus  consisting  of  a  rectangle  alternating 
between  two  different  positions  and  orientations,  and  asked  to  indicate  its  position 
and  orientation  half-way  through  its  motion.  Their  responses  were  consistent  with 
motion  along  a  curved  path  rather  than  along  a  straight  path  with  rotation  about 
the  object  centroid. 


2.4  One  Process  or  Two? 

As  we  have  seen,  the  literature  on  apparent  motion  has  quite  a  different  flavor  from 
the  lower  level  motion  work  discussed  in  the  previous  section.  It  is  based  on  differ¬ 
ent  experimental  paradigms,  methods  and  standards  of  evidence,  and  even  tends  to 
appear  in  different  journals.  We  must  ask  whether  the  phenomena  really  do  result 
from  distinct  visual  processes,  or  whether,  as  in  the  tale  of  the  blind  men  and  the 
elephant,  we  are  studying  the  same  underlying  process  from  two  different  and  limited 
perspectives. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  term  ‘apparent  motion'  is  not  particularly  well 
defined.  Until  fairly  recently  it  was  common  to  use  the  term  to  refer  to  any  discrete 
temporal  sampling  of  the  visual  field,  including  such  things  as  motion  pictures.  It  is  a 
trivial  observation  that  since  the  eye  and  brain  axe  physical  systems,  there  must  be  a 
sampling  rate  above  which  sampled  and  real  motion  are  indistinguishable.  Watson  et 
a!.  [19S5]  give  a  lucid  discussion  and  quantitative  analysis  of  this  and  show  that  in  fact 
such  things  as  movies  and  television  should  be  hard  to  distinguish  from  temporally 
continuous  displays.  No  special  mechanisms  or  high-level  processes  axe  needed  to 
explain  their  appearance  of  veridicality. 

Even  below  the  rate  at  which  sampling  effects  become  detectable,  a  closely  sampled 
image  has  much  in  common  with  the  unsampled  original.  Because  of  this  detectors 
designed  for  continuous  motion  may  still  work.  It  has  been  proposed  that  this  effect 
is  responsible  for  at  least  some  long-range  apparent  motion  phenomena  [Watson  and 
Ahumada,  1985].  The  logical  conclusion  to  this  line  of  argument  would  be  to  assert 
that  Braddick's  distinction  between  long  and  short-range  processes  is  incorrect-  that 
there  is  only  one  process,  which  is  relatively  low-level  in  character  but  is  available  at 
all  spatial  scales.  The  segregation  failure  observed  by  Braddick  would  be  interpreted 
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as  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  the  segregation  process  rather  than  on  motion  per  st. 
All  other  long-range  motion  effects  would  be  attributed  to  a  combination  of  inference 
and  suggestion. 

We  find  this  sort  of  argument  highly  implausible.  To  a  computer  scientist  in¬ 
terested  in  biology,  first  of  all,  attributing  something  to  ‘inference  and  suggestion’ 
merely  begs  the  question.  The  percepts  in  question  arise  in  a  fairly  predictable  way 
over  the  course  of  a  few  hundred  milliseconds,  and  they  must  be  computed  somehow. 
Connectionist  arguments  such  as  the  ‘hundred  step  rule’  [Feldman  and  Ballard,  1982] 
suggest  that  general  logical  reasoning  processes  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  do  the  job 
in  time.  Thus  the  percepts  may  be  thought  of  as  inferences  if  desired,  but  they  are 
inferences  performed  by  hardware  dedicated  to  a  particular  task.  Surely  the  compu¬ 
tations  or  ‘inferences'  performed  by  such  dedicated  hardware  deserve  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  distinct  perceptual  process. 

On  a  less  abstract  plane,  note  that  there  is  an  enormous  body  of  evidence  (see 
sections  2.2  and  2.3)  supporting  the  idea  that  early  motion  processing  is  the  result 
of  simple  non-linear  combinations  of  spatial  and  temporal  filter  outputs.  In  the  next 
chapter  we  will  see  that  there  is  considerable  consensus  among  computational  mod¬ 
ellers  that  early  motion  processing  is  done  in  just  that  way.  However,  such  mechanisms 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  handle  stimuli  defined  by  kinetic  coherence,  disparity,  sub¬ 
jective  contour,  or  chromaticity,  as  the  apparent  motion  system  is  said  to  do.  Data 
on  apparent  motion  suggest  that  its  input  comes  from  form,  including  the  notion  of 
figure/ground  segregations,  rather  than  from  raw  contrast. 

Another  property  that  distinguishes  apparent  motion  is  the  range  of  temporal 
interaction  that  it  accepts.  There  are  a  number  of  converging  lines  of  evidence  that 
point  to  100  milliseconds  as  the  limit  for  temporal  interactions  in  early  motion  per¬ 
ception.  It  is  at  sampling  intervals  of  about  100  milliseconds  that  motion-based 
segregation  breaks  down  [Braddick,  1974],  and  that  speed  discrimination  Weber  frac¬ 
tions  abruptly  jump  [McKee  and  Welch,  1985].  In  areas  VI  and  MT  of  macaque 
visual  cortex,  100  milliseconds  is  approximately  the  limit  for  directionally  selective 
responses  evoked  by  pairs  of  flashed  dots  [Mikami  et  al. ,  1986].  In  apparent  motion, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  limit.  On  the  contrary,  in  keeping  with  Korte’s 
third  law  (see  previous  section),  at  wide  spatial  separations  apparent  motion  is  only 
seen  if  the  temporal  asynchrony  is  substantially  greater  than  100  milliseconds  [Kolers, 
1972], 

The  interpretation  that  will  be  assumed  for  the  rest  of  this  thesis  is  the  following: 
There  are  indeed  two  processes  (at  least)  involved  in  motion  perception.  The  earlier 
of  the  two  is  limited  to  temporal  interactions  of  less  than  100  milliseconds.  Its  spatial 
interactions  tend  to  be  short,  although  we  will  not  assume  any  fixed  limit.  It  is  driven 
by  the  contrast  signal,  and  its  computation  can  be  described  as  extracting  motion-like 
properties  from  the  spatiotemporal  contrast  distribution.  The  second  process  is  active 
at  a  broader  range  of  spatial  and  temporal  intervals  than  the  first,  with  significant 
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overlap.  It  is  driven  by  the  perception  of  form,  so  it  can  be  activated  by  a  wide  variety 
of  stimuli.  Its  computation  consists  of  assigning  trajectories  to  forms. 
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3  Computational  Approaches  to 
Motion  Perception 


In  the  p'evious  chapter  we  looked  at  motion  processing  from  a  biological  perspective. 
The  literature  reviewed  was  descriptive  in  nature,  having  as  its  goal  to  characterize 
the  various  ways  in  which  motion  is  perceived,  the  limits  of  motion  perception,  and 
the  brain  structures  that  support  it.  This  chapter  will  review  work  that  is  more 
analytic  in  nature,  in  which  motion  perception  is  viewed  as  a  computational  problem. 
The  first  section  covers  work  done  in  computer  vision.  Research  in  this  area  addresses 
the  problem  in  its  most  abstract  form,  without  reference  to  biological  constraints.  For 
this  reason,  it  provides  a  useful  summary  of  the  possible  ways  of  obtaining  motion 
information.  The  second  section  of  the  chapter  will  describe  work  that  is  specifically 
intended  to  model  motion  processing  in  humans  and  animals. 


3.1  Computer  Vision  Approaches  to  Motion  Pro¬ 
cessing 

In  recent  years  motion  analysis  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  computer 
vision  researchers  [Thompson,  1989].  The  primary  motivation  for  much  of  the  work 
has  been  a  desire  to  use  motion  information  to  recover  the  3D  structure  of  the  world, 
although  there  has  been  some  interest  in  motion  segmentation  as  well.  In  this  chapter 
we  will  ignore  the  question  of  how  structure  is  recovered  from  motion  information, 
focussing  instead  on  how  the  information  itself  is  represented  and  computed. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  One,  computer  vision  approaches  to  motion  processing  can  be 
loosely  divided  into  two  categories:  correspondence  methods  and  continuous-function 
methods.  The  goal  of  continuous  methods  is  generally  to  compute  the  optical  flow- 
field,  which  is  the  field  of  vectors  that  specifies  the  instantaneous  velocity  (in  the 
image, plane)  of  each  point  in  the  image.  Correspondence  methods  can  also  be  used 
to  compute  the  flow  field,  but  more  often  the  correspondences  are  used  directly. 

In  continuous  methods  the  image  is  viewed  as  a  continuous  function  of  x,  y,  and  f, 
and  properties  of  the  function  that  are  related  to  motion  are  extracted.  Most  of  these 
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algorithms  are  based  on  the  well-known  gradient  relation  dE/dt  =  —  VEv.  The 
gradient  relation  does  not  measure  velocity  per  se,  but  rather  provides  a  constraint 
on  the  velocity  at  each  point  in  the  image.  (The  ambiguity  of  the  gradient  relation 
at  a  point  is  an  instance  of  the  aperture  problem).  In  order  to  compute  motion, 
therefore,  some  procedure  must  be  applied  to  intersect  the  constraints  and  derive  a 
single  velocity  vector  at  each  point.  Methods  in  common  use  include  local  application 
of  the  Hough  transform  [Fennema  and  Thompson,  1979],  local  least-squares  fitting 
[Kearney  et  a/.,  1987],  and  various  regularization  approaches  [Horn  and  Schunk,  1981; 
Hildreth,  1984]. 

In  correspondence  methods,  typified  by  [Ullman,  1979],  the  image  function  is 
divided  into  a  sequence  of  frames.  Each  frame  is  processed  to  discover  features  of 
some  sort  or  other,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  and  match  the  same  features  in 
successive  frames.  The  character  of  these  algorithms  depends  heavily  on  what  sort 
of  features  are  used.  Extremely  low-level  features,  such  as  points  of  high  variance 
obtained  from  an  “interest  operator”,  are  very  easy  to  localize  but  tend  to  be  noisy 
and  hard  to  match.  They  are  typically  used  in  support  of  optic  flow  recovery,  using 
images  taken  close  together  in  time  [Bandopadhay,  1986],  High-level  features  such 
as  edges  or  segments  are  easier  to  identify  in  successive  images,  but  they  can  change 
shape,  meaning  that  their  positions  can  only  be  known  approximately. 

Both  of  the  approaches  to  motion  perception  just  described  have  characteristic 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Continuous  methods  have  three  major  problems.  One  is 
the  fact  that  real  video  sequences  are  not  continuous  functions,  which  means  that 
partial  derivatives  (assuming  that  the  gradient  relation  is  being  used)  must  be  esti¬ 
mated  using  numerical  techniques.  This  can  be  done,  but  introduces  a  certain  amount 
of  error,  which  may  be  magnified  by  whatever  processing  method  is  used  to  resolve 
the  aperture  problem  [Kearney  et  al.,  1987],  Second,  the  methods  used  to  resolve  the 
aperture  problem  may  smooth  over  motion  discontinuities,  obliterating  important  de¬ 
tails.  This  is  particularly  a  problem  wdth  regularization  methods.  Recent  work  with 
regularization  in  the  presence  of  discontinuities  has  begun  to  address  this,  although 
the  algorithms  developed  so  far  tend  to  be  computationally  expensive  [Geman  and 
Geman,  1984;  Blake  and  Zisserman,  1987;  Terzopoulos,  1986].  Finally,  the  gradient 
relation  given  above  is  based  on  a  false  premise:  its  derivation  requires  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  brightness  of  a  world  point’s  projection  on  the  image  does  not  change 
with  time.  As  Verri  and  Poggio  [1987]  have  shown,  under  “reasonable”  assumptions 
about  the  reflectance  functions  of  the  objects  in  the  scene  this  is  almost  never  true. 

Correspondence  methods  suffer  from  another  set  of  problems.  Most  of  their  diffi¬ 
culties  are  variations  on  the  correspondence  problem,  the  problem  of  finding  a  feature 
located  in  one  image  in  an  image  taken  later  in  time.  Consider  first  methods  based 
on  interest  operators.  The  interest  operator  typically  produces  a  list  of  points  in  the 
images  that  are  in  some  sense  distinctive,  that  can  be  expected  to  match  relatively 
few  points  in  other  images.  These  may  be  useful  features,  such  as  the  projections  of 
corners  of  world  objects,  or  they  may  be  noiselike  features  such  as  shadows  or  spec- 
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ularities.  Thus  design  of  the  interest  operator  is  crucial.  Because  of  noise,  non-rigid 
changes  in  the  projected  shape  of  objects,  and  occlusion,  not  all  features  in  one  image 
will  be  found  in  the  other.  The  correspondence  problem  in  this  case  becomes  “given  m 
points  in  one  image  and  n  points  in  another,  put  some  k  of  them  in  correspondence''. 
The  solution  in  general  is  to  search  the  space  of  correspondences,  trying  to  find  the 
best  match  under  some  cost  metric.  It  is  typically  computationally  expensive  and 
error  prone.  Methods  based  on  matching  higher-level  features  avoid  the  search  prob¬ 
lem  to  some  degree,  since  they  usually  have  far  fewer  features  to  deal  with.  However, 
higher-level  features  often  undergo  non-rigid  shape  changes  over  time,  so  it  becomes 
difficult  to  say  exactly  where  they  are.  It  may  become  necessary  to  find  the  mini¬ 
mum  non-rigid  change  needed  to  transform  one  shape  into  another,  possibly  leading 
to  another  search  problem.  A  final  problem  with  correspondence  methods  is  that 
they  tend  to  produce  sparse  results.  Where  continuous  methods  produce  a  vector 
field  (which  may  be  unreliable  at  some  sample  points),  correspondence  methods  only 
produce  motion  estimates  at  features. 

A  system  making  use  of  both  continuous  and  correspondence  approaches  to  mo¬ 
tion  analysis  should  perform  better  than  either  approach  by  itself.  Notice  that  the 
problems  of  the  two  approaches  are  non-overlapping.  Continuous  methods  face  no 
correspondence  problem,  produce  dense  outputs,  and  require  a  constant  amount  of 
computation  per  frame.  Correspondence  methods  avoid  the  aperture  problem  and  can 
make  use  of  global  information.  Such  an  approach  has  been  proposed  and  partially 
implemented  by  [Yuille  and  Grzywacz,  1988]. 

3.1.1  Other  Methods 

Some  computer  vision  approaches  to  motion  analysis  cannot  be  classified  as  either 
continuous  or  correspondence  methods.  David  Heeger,  inspired  by  biological  models 
to  be  discussed  in  the  next  section,  used  a  least  squares  technique  to  estimate  the 
distribution  of  energy  in  the  spatiotemporal  frequency  domain  [Heeger,  1987].  It  can 
be  shown  that  the  distribution  signals  the  direction  and  speed  of  translational  motion. 
A  related  approach  is  that  of  Fleet  and  Jepson,  who  constructed  filters  that  respond 
to  phase  change  in  narrow  spatial  frequency  bands  [Fleet  and  Jepson,  1984].  Witkin 
et  al.  took  a  very  unusual  approach,  using  scale-space  techniques  to  find  an  optimally 
smooth  distortion  function  mapping  one  image  onto  another  [Witkin  et  al .,  1987]. 
The  resulting  distortion  function  can  be  interpreted  as  an  optical  flow  map. 


3.2  Biological  Models  of  Motion  Perception 

In  this  section  we  will  discuss  previous  attempts  to  model  motion  perception  in  hu¬ 
mans  and  animals.  As  in  Chapter  Two,  early  motion  processing  and  apparent  motion 
will  be  treated  separately. 
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3.2.1  Early  Motion  Processing 


A  number  of  models  have  been  proposed  for  direction  selectivity  in  early  vision. 
Barlow  and  Levick  [Barlow  and  Levick,  1965]  proposed  delayed  inhibition  in  the  null 
direction  as  a  way  of  explaining  directional  selectivity  in  rabbit  retinal  ganglion  cells. 
Torre  [Torre  and  Poggio,  1978]  and  others  have  presented  detailed  neural  models  based 
on  the  same  principle.  The  importance  of  inhibition  to  directional  selectivity  has  been 
confirmed  experimentally;  disabling  inhibitory  connections  by  the  local  application 
of  blocking  agents  causes  units  which  had  been  directionally  selective  to  begin  to 
respond  to  movement  in  any  direction  (see  [Hildreth  and  Koch,  1987]  for  a  review). 

Werner  Reichardt  [Reichardt.  1961]  proposed  a  model  for  directional  selectiv¬ 
ity  in  the  Chlorophanus  beetle  in  which  signals  at  one  location  are  correlated  with 
time-delayed  signals  from  an  adjacent  location.  Taking  the  difference  between  sym¬ 
metric  pairs  of  these  correlators  gives  a  signal  whose  strength  depends  on  velocity. 
Reichardt's  mcdel  has  led  to  a  whole  family  of  motion  sensors,  which  will  here  be 
referred  to  collectively  as  spatiotemporal  filter  (ST)  models.  All  of  the  models  can  be 
viewed  as  taking  advantage  of  the  spatiotemporal  frequency  interpretation  of  simple 
translator}-  motion,  well  described  in  [Watson  et  ai,  1985].  The  essence  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  is  that  the  spatiotemporal  frequency  components  of  a  translating  image  all 
lie  on  a  plane  through  the  origin  of  frequency  space.  The  angle  between  the  plane 
normal  and  the  fi  axis  is  related  to  the  speed,  and  the  angle  between  the  normal  and 
the  fx  axis  is  related  to  the  direction  of  motion.  Adelson  and  Bergen  [1985]  extract 
the  energy  in  regions  of  ( fT.ft )  space  by  summing  the  squares  of  quadrature  pairs 
of  spatiotemporal  Gabor  functions.  Comparing  the  energy  in  overlapping  regions  al¬ 
lows  them  to  compute  speed  in  the  i  direction.  This  idea  is  the  basis  of  the  work 
by  Heeger  mentioned  in  the  previous  section.  Watson  and  Ahumada  [1985]  propose 
computing  the  sum  of  two  pathways  which  are  in  quadrature  in  both  space  and  time. 
This  purely  linear  operation  gives  a  spatiotemporallv  oriented  linear  filter  w’hose  out¬ 
put  oscillates  at  a  frequency  related  to  local  velocity.  Watson  and  Ahumada  provide 
a  detailed  description  of  how  the  filters  are  constructed  and  how  information  about 
different  (x,y)  orientations  is  combined.  Van  Santen  and  Sperling  [1985]  show  that  a 
generalized  version  of  the  original  Reichardt  model  is  equivalent  to  the  other  two  ST 
models. 

Marr  and  Ullman,  coming  from  a  computer  science  background,  proposed  a  model 
based  on  the  gradient  relation  mentioned  in  the  previous  section  [Marr  and  Ullman, 
1981].  All  gradient  methods  rely  on  comparing  spatial  and  temporal  derivatives  to 
signal  direction.  Marr  and  Ullman  identified  the  spatial  and  temporal  derivative 
operators  with  X  and  Y  cells  in  the  retina  and  LGN,  and  showed  that  appropriate 
combinations  of  triples  of  these  cells  could  be  viewed  as  motion  detectors. 

Weak  support  for  gradient  models  as  the  source  of  human  directional  selectivity 
comes  from  an  experiment  by  Derrington  and  Henning  [1987],  They  found  that  brief 
presentations  of  a  moving  grating  superimposed  on  a  stationary  one  reliably  lead  to  a 
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percept  of  motion  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  ST  models  require  modification  to  deal 
with  this,  and  it  is  not  clear  precisely  how  to  do  it.  Naive  gradient  models  appear 
to  predict  it.  However,  more  realistic  and  robust  gradient  models  would  probably  be 
constructed  so  as  to  ignore  the  incorrect  motion. 

Adelson  and  Bergen  [1986]  demonstrated  that  wdth  appropriate  spatiotemporal 
filtering1,  a  variant  of  the  gradient  model  qan  be  shown  to  be  mathematically  equiv¬ 
alent  to  their  ST  energy  model.  Thus  it  seems  that  all  of  the  current  models  of 
low-level  motion  processing  have  a  common  underlying  mathematical  structure. 

The  models  discussed  above  have  all  been  designed  to  agree  in  some  way  with 
observed  characteristics  of  human  and  animal  vision.  Watson  and  Ahumada,  for 
example,  are  careful  to  use  spatial  and  temporal  transfer  functions  taken  from  human 
psychophysics.  All  of  the  ST  models  predict  such  well-knowm  illusions  as  the  fluted 
square  wave  illusion  and  the  reverse  phi  phenomenon.  Beyond  this,  there  have  been 
very  few  attempts  to  relate  the  predictions  of  any  of  these  models  to  neurophvsiologv 
or  psychophysics.  In  particular,  none  of  the  models  have  been  tested  quantitatively 
on  Braddick's  discrimination  task  or  on  velocity  discrimination. 

3.2.2  The  High-Level  Process 

Compared  to  the  low-level  process,  the  high-level  process  has  received  little  attention 
in  recent  years. 

Propagation  Models 

The  early  Gestalt  psychologists  who  discovered  apparent  motion  also  proposed  mech¬ 
anisms  to  explain  it  [Wertheimer,  1912;  Kohler,  1923].  Their  work  was  based  on  an 
incorrect  notion  of  how  the  brain  is  put  together,  but  they  introduced  an  idea  that 
has  several  modern  descendents.  This  is  the  idea  that  flashed  stimuli  cause  a  wave 
of  activation  to  spread  out  from  some  starting  point  in  the  brain.  The  speed  of  the 
wave  in  the  propagation  medium  can  De  made  to  give  time/distance  interactions  sim¬ 
ilar  to  Korte  s  Law.  This  relieves  the  modeller  of  the  burden  of  dealing  with  time 
measurement  and  encoding. 

Farrell  and  Shepard  [1981]  propose  a  propagation  mechanism  to  explain  the  rigid/non- 
rigid  apparent  motion  tradeoff  effect  discussed  in  Chapter  Three.  In  their  model  all 
orientations  of  a  particular  shape  are  represented  as  points  on  a  two-dimensional  man¬ 
ifold.  A  rigid  transformation  from  one  orientation  to  another  corresponds  to  a  path 
on  the  surface  of  the  manifold;  a  non-rigid  transformation  corresponds  to  a  short-cut 
through  a  higher  dimensional  embedding  space.  Unfortunately  the  mechanism  has 
not  been  elaborated  in  enough  detail  to  permit  evaluation  of  its  performance. 

'Specifically,  filtering  of  the  type  needed  to  prevent  the  misinterpretation  described  in  [Derrington 
and  Henning.  1987] 
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Waxman  et  al.  [1989]  propose  a  propagation  model  based  on  a  more  general  the¬ 
ory  of  perceptual  grouping  [Waxman  ti  al .,  1988].  In  their  grouping  system,  the 
appearance  of  feature  tokens  such  as  corners  and  edges  causes  activity  to  propagate 
out  from  the  feature  location  by  a  process  analogous  to  heat  diffusion  in  a  solid.  Cy¬ 
cles  of  diffusion  alternate  with  center-surround  feedback  from  a  separate  system  that 
detects  maxima  of  the  diffusion  surface.  Over  time  the  feedback  causes  the  detected 
maxima  to  move  toward  each  other  and  fuse,  which  Waxman  interprets  as  formation 
of  a  perceptual  group.  He  suggests  that  such  groups  are  interpreted  as  motion  when 
the  maximum  due  to  a  newly  arrived  feature  begins  to  move  immediately  upon  its 
appearance.  In  the  case  of  apparent  motion,  this  will  happen  if  and  only  if  the  dif¬ 
fusion  wave  from  the  first  stimulus  has  propagated  out  to  the  location  of  the  second 
stimulus  by  the  time  the  latter  arrives. 

The  Waxman  model  gives  rise  to  Korte's  law  for  obvious  reasons2.  Its  predictions 
about  the  range  of  permissible  SOAs  are  well  in  line  with  the  data  of  Neuhaus  [1930] 
as  reported  in  [Kolers.  1972].  Since  it  is  based  on  features  rather  than  contrast, 
it  would  work  with  stimuli  defined  by  disparity,  color,  coherence  et  cetera.  There 
are  a  number  of  problems,  however.  It  does  not  explain  how  such  factors  as  low- 
level  motion,  attention,  observer  expectation,  stimulus  shape  and  so  on  can  affect 
the  computation.  It  predicts  pure  dependence  on  SOA,  even  in  the  case  of  Teams’ 
stimulus  where  ISI  plays  a  critical  role  [Petersik  and  Pantle,  1979;  Breitmeyer  and 
Ritter.  1986].  It  does  not  seem  capable  of  extracting  velocity  information,  and  the 
trajectories  traversed  by  the  local  maxima  do  not  bear  any  relation  to  the  trajectories 
that  are  actually  perceived.  Finally,  the  representation  that  it  produces  consists  of  \ 

the  paths  traced  out  by  the  maxima  during  grouping.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how 
this  information  could  be  used  to  drive  higher  level  computations. 

Ullman’s  Minimal  Mapping  Theory 

Ullman  [1979]  made  one  of  the  most  serious  modern  attempts  to  explain  a  broad 
range  of  motion  perception  phenomena,  particularly  including  apparent  motion.  His 
interpretation  of  the  data  led  him  to  a  rather  different  view  of  the  phenomenon  from 
that  presented  in  Chapter  Two. 

Ullman  accepted  Braddick’s  statement  that  the  short-range  process  has  an  abso¬ 
lute  spatial  limit  of  15  minutes  of  arc.  He  then  correctly  observed  that  at  somewhat 
larger  separations,  t.g.  30  minutes  of  arc,  human  percepts  are  dominated  by  simple, 
two-dimensional  effects  -  for  example,  short  non-rigid  motions  axe  always  preferred  to 
longer  rigid  motions.  He  concluded  that  the  primitives  of  apparent  motion  were  very 
low  level  features,  such  as  the  primal  sketch  tokens  of  [Marr,  1982].  He  considered 
the  fundamental  task  of  apparent  motion  perception  to  be  that  of  determining  how 

2Aetually.  it  predicts  that  minimum  SOA  for  apparent  motion  should  rise  exponentially  with 
distance.  Waxman  invokes  cortical  scaling  to  linearize  the  relationship. 
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tokens  seen  at  one  time  correspond  to  tokens  seen  at  a  later  time.  This  contrasts  with 
the  view  developed  in  Chapter  Two.  There  the  apparent  motion  system  was  inter¬ 
preted  as  assigning  three-dimensional  trajectories  to  fairly  high-level  forms  extracted 
by  some  segmentation  process. 

Central  to  Ullman's  apparent  motion  model  is  the  idea  of  auiuity  between  tokens. 
Affinity  is  supposed  to  measure  the  likelihood  that  two  tokens  seen  at  different  times 
and  places  in  fact  correspond  to  a  single  token  in  motion.  It  can  also  be  viewed  as  the  a 
priori  probability  of  the  motion  implied  by  placing  the  two  tokens  in  correspondence. 
Because  it  is  a  very  general  concept,  affinity  can  be  used  to  incorporate  many  of 
the  influences  on  correspondence  noted  in  the  previous  chapter.  It  would  be  higher 
for  nearby  tokens,  for  tokens  with  similar  properties,  and  for  tokens  whose  spatial 
and  temporal  separation  is  in  accord  with  Korte’s  third  law.  If  correspondences  are 
as  viewed  as  independent,  then  the  probability  of  a  given  interpretation  is  just  the 
product  of  the  affinities  of  the  tokens  that  are  claimed  to  correspond. 

Ullman  used  the  idea  of  affinity  to  construct  a  cost  function  over  correspondences 
whose  minimum  corresponds  to  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  the  scene  (hence 
the  name  ‘'minimal  map  theory’  ).  He  showed  that  a  network  of  simple  computing 
elements  could  find  the  global  minimum  by  purely  local  operations.  However,  he 
explicitly  disclaimed  any  interpretation  of  the  network  as  an  explicit  model  of  neural 
computation.  Following  Marr,  he  viewed  the  work  as  a  purely  computational  theory, 
unrelated  to  questions  of  implementation.  In  fact  it  is  unlikely  that  his  network 
formulation  could  be  implemented  directly  by  neurons.  This  is  because  it  requires 
network  nodes  for  every  possible  point  correspondence  in  the  visual  field.  This  would 
lead  to  combinatorial  explosion  unless  the  spatial  range  of  the  correspondence  process 
is  strictly  limited. 

Ullman’s  view  that  apparent  motion  interpretation  is  a  relaxation  process  that 
attempts  to  find  a  “best’’  global  interpretation  of  its  input  agrees  writh  that  taken  here. 
The  principle  points  of  disagreement  concern  what  is  computed  (trajectories  versus 
correspondences)  and  what  the  primitives  are  (forms  versus  primal  sketch  tokens.) 
Another,  perhaps  less  tangible  point  of  disagreement  concerns  Ullman’s  view  of  the 
problem  as  being  reducible  to  matching  between  two  frames.  The  position  taken  here 
is  that  motion  systems  should  be  designed  to  operate  in  a  temporally  continuous 
environment,  even  if  they  will  often  be  exercised  on  discrete  stimuli.  In  the  next 
chapter  we  will  begin  developing  a  model  of  motion  processing  that  is  more  in  accord 
with  this  interpretation  of  the  problem. 
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4 


An  Architecture  for  Motion 
Understanding 


We  have  spent  the  last  two  chapters  surveying  the  state  of  current  knowledge  of  the 
human  motion  perception  system  and  examining  the  types  of  models  put  forward  to 
explain  its  behavior.  In  this  chapter  we  will  put  this  information  together  to  develop 
an  overall  model  of  how  the  system  works.  The  level  of  detail  will  necessarily  be 
lower  than  that  in  some  of  the  models  discussed  in  Chapter  Three;  current  knowledge 
simply  doesn't  permit  a  very  fine-grained  model  of  the  system,  particularly  at  the 
higher  levels.  The  goal,  as  stated  in  Chapter  One,  is  to  uncover  the  architecture  of 
the  system,  to  understand  what  information  is  represented  and  (as  well  as  possible) 
how  it  is  computed. 

The  model  will  be  an  elaboration  of  the  architecture  sketched  in  Chapter  One.  The 
claim  is  that  the  motion  perception  system  can  be  divided  into  three  computational 
levels.  The  low-level  part  of  the  system  computes  simple  mathematical  properties  of 
the  visual  signal.  It  is  entirely  bottom-up,  and  makes  no  use  of  knowledge  about  the 
world,  how  the  image  is  segmented,  or  other  high-level  information.  The  intermediate- 
level  process  contains  a  representation  of  segments  and  their  motions,  and  corresponds 
closely  to  our  conscious  experience  of  the  world.  It  performs  a  relaxation  computation 
to  arrive  at  the  best  interpretation  of  its  input  at  each  moment  in  time.  A  large 
part  of  its  input  comes  from  the  low-level  motion  process,  but  it  also  takes  into 
account  a  variety  of  hard-wired  “reasonableness”  constraints,  world  knowledge,  and 
the  expectations  of  the  observer.  The  highest  level  of  the  motion  system  assembles 
intermediate-level  form  and  motion  primitives  (and  perhaps  other,  non-motion  events 
as  well)  into  “scenarios”  that  can  be  used  for  prediction  and  for  matching  against 
stored  models. 

This  chapter  and  the  next  are  meant  to  be  a  serious  attempt  to  describe  what 
actually  goes  on  in  the  brain.  To  this  end  the  model  will  be  stated  in  terms  of  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  avoiding  committment  to  details  of  the  model  unless  the  data  clearly 
support  them.  For  example,  we  will  argue  that  the  visual  system  must  represent 
trajectories,  but  will  not  specify  what  form  the  representation  takes.  The  emphasis 
will  be  on  identifying  computation*]  issues  and  suggesting  approaches  to  the  various 
problems  that  we  will  encounter.  In  later  chapters  we  will  relax  these  restrictions, 
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making  assumptions  as  necessary  to  develop  a  model  that  is  detailed  enough  to  be 
implementable. 

The  next  section  presents  an  overview  of  the  architecture.  The  heart  of  the  chapter 
will  be  a  discussion  of  the  model  from  computational  and  biological  perspectives,  in 
the  course  of  which  we  will  flesh  0”f  the  details  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
stated  policy  of  avoiding  unsupported  assumptions.  Finally,  we  will  consider  how 
well  existing  models  of  motion  processing  agree  with  the  architecture,  and  use  that 
information  to  motivate  the  more  focussed  work  of  Chapter  Five. 


4.1  Overview  of  the  Architecture 

We  will  begin  by  describing  what  the  main  pieces  of  the  proposed  architecture  are 
and  what  sort  of  things  they  compute,  deferring  until  later  the  details  of  how  they 
work  and  how  they  relate  to  the  data  on  human  vision.  Figure  4.1  shows  the  general 
structure  of  the  architecture1.  Perhaps  its  most  obvious  feature  it  is  that  it  strongly 
resembles  the  standard  computer  vision  view  of  vision  as  a  whole.  This  is  by  design: 
one  of  the  claims  made  here  is  that  motion  perception  is  not  a  narrow,  specifically 
tuned  sense,  but  rather  is  tightly  integrated  with  the  rest  of  visual  perception. 


4.1.1  The  Low  Level  :  Intrinsic  Images 

The  bottom  level  of  the  architecture  is  a  set  of  iconic  (retinotopic)  descriptions  of 
world  properties.  It  consists  of  arrays  representing  such  things  as  true  reflectance, 
texture,  depth  et  cetera2.  This  is  consistent  with  standard  computer  vision  practice 
(e.£.  the  intrinsic  images  of  [Barrow  and  Tenenbaum,  1978])  and  with  the  known 
organization  of  extrastriate  cortex  into  retinotopic  maps  of  various  scene  features. 

Most  of  the  intrinsic  images  in  the  low-level  system  are  not  specific  to  motion 
perception.  They  influence  motion  perception  indirectly,  by  providing  information 
used  for  segmentation  and  matching  at  the  intermediate  level.  The  single  exception 
is  the  plane  labelled  ‘retinal  slip’  in  figure  4.1.  This  plane  computes  an  approximation 
to  the  optic  flow  field.  That  is,  it  assigns  to  every  point  in  the  image  a  vector  describing 
the  instantaneous  local  motion.  It  is  meant  to  be  identified  with  Braddick’s  short- 
range  process,  and  is  the  substrate  for  motion  aftereffect,  for  detection  of  moving 
gratings,  and  for  motion  segmentation. 

1The  architecture  presented  here  owes  even  more  debt  than  usual  to  my  co-workers  Jerry  Feldman 
and  Nigel  Goddard.  It  represents  my  perspective  on  the  more  general  story  found  in  [Feldman,  1988]. 

JIt  is  quite  possible  that  some  constancies  are  actually  computed  and  stored  at  the  intermediate 
level,  which  is  in  a  non-retinotopic  frame.  That  would  be  consistent  with  [Feldman,  1985],  on  which 
the  present  model  is  based  Which  alternative  is  preferred  is  irrelevant  to  the  mode!  at  hand.  The 
model  does  however  require  that  short-range  motion  information  be  available  in  a  retinotopic  frame. 
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Figure  4.1:  Overview  of  the  architecture 


Computationally,  the  low-level  process  is  best  thought  of  as  extracting  properties 
of  the  spatio-temporal  contrast  distribution  that  are  consistent  with  translational 
motion.  As  stated  in  Chapter  Three,  there  are  a  number  of  more  or  less  equivalent 
ways  of  describing  these  properties:  as  energy  distributions  in  ST  frequency  space,  as 
ratios  of  filtered  derivative  images,  et  cetera. 


4.1.2  The  Intermediate  Level  :  Segments  and  Trajectories 

At  the  intermediate  level  it  is  assumed  that  the  visual  system  uses  the  feature  maps 
of  the  low  level  to  partition  the  scene  into  segments  or  other  shape  primitives.  The 
segmentation  is  based  on  the  intrinsic  images  computed  by  the  low  level,  including 
retinal  slip. 

The  role  of  the  motion-specific  part  of  the  system  at  this  level  is  to  assign  tra¬ 
jectories  from  some  primitive  set  to  the  segments.  The  process  is  a  relaxation  that 
combines  input  from  the  low-level  system  with  other  information  to  arrive  at  a  ‘best' 
interpretation  of  the  scene.  The  set  of  primitive  trajectories  is  unclear  but  includes 
at  least  straight  lines  and  arcs  at  constant  speeds.  Unlike  the  low  level  system,  the 
intermediate  level  representation  is  non-retinotopic.  We  will  say  more  about  possible 
coordinate  systems  later  on,  but  for  now  let  us  assume  a  head-centered  frame  in  the 
style  of  Feldman  [1985]. 

The  intermediate  level  motion  system  is  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenology  of  motion  perception.  In  particular,  it  is  the  substrate  for  long-range 
apparent  motion. 


4.1.3  The  Highest  Level  :  Relational  Models 

The  highest  level  of  the  motion  system  relates  motion  information  to  categorical 
knowledge.  It  is  this  level  which  allows  humans  to  connect  motions  of  segments  along 
trajectories  with  things  that  they  know  about  -  for  example,  to  identify  a  cluster  of 
moving,  brown  cylinders  as  a  horse,  and  furthermore  to  say  whether  it  is  galloping, 
trotting,  cantering  or  whatever.  The  representation  here  is  not  iconic,  though  it 
presumably  includes  geometric  information.  Following  the  Four  Frames  model  (and 
standard  computer  vision  practice),  objects  at  this  level  will  be  represented  by  graphs 
describing  what  the  object  parts  are  and  how  they  are  related. 

Motion  information  at  this  level  will  be  represented  by  sets  of  what  amount  to 
finite  automata  associated  with  object  models.  The  automata  (or  scenario  engines) 
describe  complex  motions  in  terms  of  sequences  of  primitive  trajectories  executed  by 
object  parts  in  an  object-relative  coordinate  system.  This  idea  is  based  on  work  by 
Goddard  [Goddard],  who  describes  ways  of  recognizing  objects  based  on  part  motions 
from  information  like  that  provided  by  the  intermediate  level. 
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The  most  obvious  perceptual  phenomenon  that  high-level  motion  processing  would 
support  is  recognition  of  moving  light  displays.  As  Johansson  showed  [Johansson, 
1973],  humans  can  recognize  other  humans  engaged  in  characteristic  activities  solely 
on  the  basis  of  motion  information.  On  reflection,  however,  it  seems  obvious  that  such 
a  faculty  is  necessary  even  in  much  less  contrived  situations.  Characteristic  motions 
and  motion  sequences  are  a  strong  cue  to  the  intent  and  condition  of  other  agents. 
Humans  have  a  remarkably  sophisticated  ability  to  recover  that  information  and  make 
inferences  from  it.  Their  obvious  ability  to  distinguish  between  running,  skipping  and 
walking  is  impressive  enough.  Consider  however  the  range  of  fine  distinctions  that  can 
be  drawn  between  different  types  of  walks:  swaggering,  sauntering,  striding,  limping, 
et  cetera. 

4.1.4  Interactions 

The  three  stages  of  the  model  interact  in  various  ways.  The  primary  information  flow 
is  from  lower  to  higher  levels.  The  low-level  system  provides  the  information  needed 
for  segmentation,  and  constrains  the  set  of  possible  trajectories  via  retinal  slip  and 
property  match  information.  The  intermediate  level  in  turn  supplies  input  to  the 
high  level  in  the  form  of  a  sequence  of  events  that  can  be  matched  against  stored 
scenarios. 

Information  also  flows  from  higher  to  lower  levels.  A  higher-level  scenario  that 
matches  the  input  strengthens  the  intermediate- level  trajectories  that  support  it, 
thereby  aiding  the  intermediate  level  relaxation.  Intermediate  level  information  is 
used  to  group  low-level  measurements  over  space  and  time.  When  a  detailed  estimate 
of  segment  speed  is  required,  for  example,  retinal  slip  units  along  the  associated 
trajectory  are  pooled  to  form  the  best  possible  estimate.  The  model  does  not  require 
it,  but  segmentation  information  may  also  help  solve  the  aperture  problem  by  defining 
which  low-level  unit  responses  are  to  be  combined. 

4.2  Why  the  Architecture  Makes  Sense 

Having  described  the  architecture  at  a  coarse  level  of  detail,  we  will  now  turn  to 
the  question  of  how  well  it  fits  computational  and  biological  constraints,  filling  in 
some  of  the  details  along  the  way.  It  will  be  argued  that  the  architecture  makes 
good  sense  both  in  terms  of  what  is  known  about  human  vision  and  in  terms  of  what 
is  known  about  motion  computation  in  general.  The  computational  argument  will 
necessarily  be  qualitative,  since  the  architecture  itself  is  so  loosely  specified.  On  the 
biological  side,  we  will  show  that  the  model  provides  natural  explanations  for  a  great 
variety  of  psychophysical  results.  Most  of  the  argument  will  concern  the  low  and 
intermediate  levels,  since  the  high  level  is  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere  [Goddard; 
Feldman.  1988]. 


4.2.1  The  Computational  Argument 


One  of  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  the  architecture  is  that  it  strongly  resem¬ 
bles  the  current  consensus  in  computer  vision  about  how  a  full-function  vision  system 
should  look.  Every  serious  attempt  to  handle  vision  up  to  the  level  of  recognition 
has  subsystems  to  handle  early  vision,  segmentation  and  model  matching.  The  de¬ 
tails,  of  course,  are  hotly  debated.  At  the  model  level,  one  must  choose  between 
fully  three-dimensional  models  and  characteristic  or  principal  view’s;  one  must  choose 
what  properties  to  store  in  the  models;  and  one  must  find  efficient  matching  algo¬ 
rithms.  At  the  intermediate  level  there  are  many  families  of  shape  primitives  to 
choose  from  :  generalized  cylinders  [Binford,  1971],  “geons”  [Biederman,  1987],  and 
warped  superquadrics  [Pentland,  1986],  to  name  only  a  few.  At  the  low  level  there  is 
the  question  of  what  properties  should  be  computed,  and  how,  and  how  accurately. 
Another  problem  is  that  of  how  to  compute  the  intermediate-level  shape  descriptors 
given  the  low-level  feature  maps.  The  proposed  architecture  is  compatible  with  most 
of  the  alternatives,  though,  simply  because  it  is  so  qualitative. 

From  a  computational  point  of  view,  the  major  novel  feature  of  the  architecture  is 
the  inclusion  of  trajectory  information  at  the  intermediate  level.  Previous  attempts  to 
compute  trajectories  have  generally  been  part  of  very  domain-specific  systems.  There 
do  not  appear  to  be  any  other  general  vision  architectures  that  incorporate  trajectory 
analysis  as  part  of  routine  visual  processing. 

Why  intermediate  level  motion? 

Although  nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  how  trajectories  should  be  recovered,  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  fairly  substantial  argument  that  trying  to  do  so  makes  good 
computational  sense.  Doing  so  requires  a  null  hypothesis  with  which  to  contrast  the 
idea;  let  us  assume  that  the  alternative  is  to  simply  copy  retinal  slip  information  from 
the  1owt  level  to  the  intermediate  level,  taking  into  account  the  shift  from  retinal  to 
intermediate-level  coordinate  systems. 

The  most  obvious  argument  in  favor  of  trajectories  is  simply  that  they  encode 
ecologically  useful  information.  They  allow  the  motions  of  objects  to  be  predicted 
far  enough  into  the  future  to  be  relevant  to  motor  planning,  permitting  us  to  catch  a 
baseball  or  dodge  a  flung  tomato.  Goddard’s  work  shows  that  they  can  also  be  used 
to  index  into  a  model  base  for  recognition.  The  utility  of  a  detailed  optical  flow  map 
is  less  clear.  A  very  accurate  flow  map  can  be  used  to  compute  depth  information,  but 
attempts  to  do  so  have  run  into  numerous  difficulties,  most  often  due  to  the  inherent 
numerical  instability  of  the  problem.  Pentland  [1986]  has  suggested  that  constructing 
detailed  property  and  depth  maps  is  not  particularly  useful  in  and  of  itself,  and  that 
the  proper  goal  of  early  vision  should  be  to  subserve  segmentation  into  useful  primitive 
shapes.  Assigning  primitive  trajectories  to  segments  can  be  thought  of  as  an  extension 
of  this  idea  into  the  time  domain.  One  of  the  claims  of  this  work  is  that  the  primary 
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use  of  retinal  slip  is  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  trajectories,  and  that  the  low-level 
representation  should  be  no  more  detailed  than  needed  to  support  that.  (Having 
said  that,  it  must  be  admitted  that  humans  unquestionably  do  use  retinal  slip  to  get 
depth  information.  The  claim  made  here  is  that  the  depth  information  so  obtained  is 
qualitative,  unreliable,  and  in  general  only  of  use  in  constructing  intermediate-level 
models  of  the  scene.) 

Another  problem  with  the  null  hypothesis  concerns  temporal  invariance.  Re.tinal 
slip  or  optical  flow  vectors  are  (ideally  at  least)  instantaneous  properties  of  the  scene, 
and  as  such  are  continuously  changing.  This  makes  them  hard  to  use  for  indexing 
into  a  model  base.  A  trajectory  representation  would,  for  the  same  input,  be  stable 
over  a  longer  period  of  time,  simply  because  it  describes  properties  of  the  scene  which 
are  true  for  longer  intervals. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  strike  against  optical  flow  as  the  primary  precategorical 
motion  representation  is  the  difficulty  of  computing  it.  Over  the  last  ten  years  many 
very  capable  computer  vision  researchers  have  made  serious  attempts  to  recover  optic 
flow,  without  (it  must  be  said)  great  success.  This  is  not  terribly  surprising,  as  the 
problem  is  inherently  very  difficult.  Consider  the  problems  faced  by  a  unit  that  is 
trying  to  compute  the  local  instantaneous  flow  vector  based  on  a  record  of  the  local 
spatial  contrast  over  an  interval  of  a  hundred  milliseconds  or  so.  If  there  is  no  spatial 
contrast,  the  unit  can  conclude  nothing  -  it  has  no  information.  To  recover  the 
local  flow,  therefor,  it  will  have  to  make  inferences  based  on  measurements  taken 
at  neighboring  points.  This  will  involve  making  assumptions  about  surface  shape, 
orientation  and  continuity.  Even  if  a  given  surface  patch  does  have  useful  spatial 
contrast,  there  will  still  be  ambiguity  if  the  contrast  is  invariant  in  some  direction 
(t.e.  if  the  sample  is  subject  to  the  aperture  problem.) 

The  sparse  or  ambiguous  local  measurement  problem  just  cited  makes  the  optic- 
flow  recovery  problem  ill-posed.  Current  computer  vision  approaches  to  optic  flow 
often  resort  to  sophisticated  strategies  for  regularizing  the  problem,  often  including 
segmentation  as  part  of  their  processing.  That  is,  they  optimize  a  functional  whose 
arguments  are  the  input  data,  the  constructed  flow  map  and  a  segmentation.  Ex¬ 
amples  include  (Murray  and  Buxton,  1987;  Koch  et  ai,  1989;  Koch  et  al.,  1986]  and 
others.  Unfortunately,  even  these  strategies  are  insufficient  to  permit  robust  recovery. 
The  problem  is  that  even  where  a  surface  patch  has  an  unambiguous  time-varying 
contrast  distribution,  making  a  judgment  of  the  local  flow  vector  requires  assumptions 
about  the  cause  of  the  apparent  change.  Most  formulations  assume  that  all  change 
is  due  to  motion,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  untrue  in  many  imaging  situations 
[Verri  and  Poggio,  1987],  Recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  some  researchers  to  explore 
alternative  constraints,  but  the  solutions  found  to  date  have  their  own  problems,  such 
as  retiring  accurate  measurement  of  second  derivatives. 

The  above  argument  is  purely  qualitative,  but  it  suggests  that  computing  an 
accurate  optical  flow  map  is  not  a  realistic  goal.  This  is  not  to  say  that  low-level 
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information  is  not  useful  -  it  is.  and  it  should  be  used  when  it  is  available.  However, 
we  should  not  expect  it  to  be  available  all  the  time,  nor  should  we  have  unreasonable 
expectations  about  its  accuracy.  This  leads  back  to  the  need  for  an  intermediate  level 
motion  system.  Given  that  low-level  motion  information  will  be  noisy  at  best  and 
useless  at  worst,  some  way  is  needed  to  supplement  it  with  information  from  other 
sources.  One  obvious  approach  would  be  to  try  to  integrate  measurements  over  time. 
Recent  work  on  shape  from  motion  [Ullman,  1984;  Grzywacz  and  Hildreth,  1987; 
Matthies  et  a/.,  19S7]  has  recognized  the  usefulness  of  this  approach.  A  moving 
object  gives  rise  to  a  patch  of  flow  vectors  that  changes  position  with  time,  so  in 
order  to  make  use  them  one  must  first  realize  that  they  belong  together  -  in  other 
words,  one  needs  to  know  the  trajectory  of  the  object. 

Time  averaging  is  not  the  only  way  to  handle  the  unreliability  of  low-level  motion 
estimation.  Another  source  of  information  is  the  matching  of  shape  primitives  over 
time.  That  is,  given  a  series  of  segmented  scenes,  one  might  try  to  establish  the 
correspondence  between  segments  in  successive  views.  This  would  require  comparing 
properties  of  segments  across  time  and  weighing  the  plausibility  of  correspondence 
given  the  match  quality  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  inferred  motion.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  need  not  necessarily  involve  a  notion  of  trajectory.  However,  trajectories 
provide  a  principled  way  of  interpreting  changes  in  the  properties  of  a  segment  over 
time.  For  example,  a  size  difference  between  two  segments  might  indicate  a  corre¬ 
spondence  error,  but  it  might  also  indicate  a  trajectory  in  depth.  Likewise,  a  change 
in  oriental  ?n  might  suggest  motion  along  a  curved  trajectory. 

A  final  way  to  tolerate  low-level  motion  errors  is  to  incorporate  information  from 
the  highest  level.  If  a  set  of  segments  can  be  identified  as  a  running  man,  for  example, 
it  should  be  possible  to  use  knowledge  of  human  locomotion  to  infer  what  his  legs  are 
doing.  It  seems  unlikely  that  any  reasonable  high-level  model  would  store  such  knowl¬ 
edge  as  flow  vectors;  a  crude  parametric  description  of  the  trajectories  of  parts  over 
time  is  much  more  plausible.  Thus  high-level  information  is  likely  to  be  available  in  a 
form  compatible  with  intermediate-level  primitives  rather  than  low-level  primitives. 


4.2.2  The  Biological  Argument 

Having  argued  that  there  are  good  computational  reasons  for  the  computational  archi¬ 
tecture  described  above,  we  will  now  present  evidence  that  human  motion  perception 
is  in  fact  organized  in  this  way.  The  claim  is  that  the  proposed  architecture  gives  a 
better  account  of  a  broad  range  of  phenomena  than  any  competing  model.  As  in  the 
previous  section,  the  principle  focus  will  be  on  the  low  and  intermediate  levels  of  the 
system. 

Table  4.1  summarizes  the  major  characteristics  of  the  low  and  intermediate  levels 
and  suggests  how  a  number  of  well-known  perceptual  phenomena  '.rap  to  the  archi¬ 
tecture.  In  the  paragraphs  that  follow  we  will  state  the  case  for  assigning  these  and 
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Property 

Low-Level  System 

Intermediate-Level  System 

stimulus 

contrast 

anything  that  can  induce 
a  percept  of  form 

speed  resolution 

2-5% 

8-10% 

max  At 

<  100  ms 

750-1000  ms 

retinal 

non-retinal 

phenomena 

Braddick’s  short-range  process, 
motion  after-effect  (MAE), 
simple  direction  selectivity, 
pursuit  tracking  error, 
proprioception 

long-range  apparent  motion, 
motion  phenomenology, 
“non-fourier  motion’’ 

Table  4.1:  Characteristics  of  the  low  and  intermediate  level  motion  systems. 

other  phenomena  to  one  system  or  the  other.  In  many  cases  the  assignment  is  an 
oversimplification:  many  effects  arise  because  of  interactions  between  the  two  systems. 
The  discussion  will  also  provide  an  opportunity  to  explain  in  more  detail  how  the  low 
and  intermediate  level  systems  work. 

Short-Range  Apparent  Motion 

Not  surprisingly,  the  low-level  system  is  identified  with  Braddick’s  short-range  process 
[Braddick.  1974],  The  low-level  system  can  drive  segmentation,  like  the  short-range 
process.  The  intermediate-level  system’s  inputs  are  segments,  so  an  unsegmented 
stimulus  does  not  activate  it.  Like  the  short-range  process,  the  low-level  system 
responds  only  to  contrast  stimuli  over  short  temporal  intervals. 

Motion  Aftereffect  (MAE) 

It  is  proposed  that  classic  demonstrations  of  motion  aftereffect,  a.k.a  the  waterfall 
illusion,  are  due  to  fatigue  in  the  low-level  system.  Note  that  MAE  is  usually  described 
as  retintopic  and  sensitive  only  to  contrast  signals.  Of  course,  the  neural  substrate 
of  the  intermediate  level  system  can  be  fatigued  as  well.  One  would  expect  low-level 
stimuli  to  fatigue  both  systems,  while  intermediate-level  stimuli  should  fatigue  only 
the  intermediate  level.  This  is  consistent  with  results  of  cross-adaptation  experiments 
with  long  and  short-range  motion  [Anstis  and  Giaschi,  1985]. 


Speed  Discrimination 

>«** 

McKee  has  demonstrated  that  the  speeds  of  contrast  stimuli  in  continuous  motion 
can  be  discriminated  with  an  accuracy  of  better  than  5%.  Accuracy  drops  to  around 
10%  when  the  stimuli  are  sampled  at  frequencies  falling  outside  the  100- millisecond 


interaction  time  of  the  low-level  system.  Madden  [1989b]  found  the  Weber  fraction 
for  speed  in  apparent  motion  to  be  about  10%  over  a  broad  range  of  spatial  and 
temporal  separations.  The  Weber  fraction  for  speed  with  ‘non-fourier’  stimuli  may 
also  be  around  10%  (Suzanne  McKee,  personal  communication),  though  Turano  and 
Pantle  [1989]  recently  obtained  lower  figures.  It  is  proposed  that  the  intermediate 
level  system  can  measure  speeds  with  an  accuracy  of  about  10%  using  its  built-in 
directionally  selective  mechanisms.  When  the  observer  requires  a  finer  judgment  of 
speed,  the  intermediate  level  representation  is  used  to  select  a  population  of  low-level 
units  on  w'hich  to  base  that  judgment.  A  recent  result  by  McKee  and  Nakayama 
[19S8]  supports  this  idea.  They  found  that  when  the  trajectory  of  a  test  stimulus  is 
continuous  with  that  of  a  stimulus  moving  at  a  fixed  reference  speed,  the  accuracy 
of  speed  judgments  drops  dramatically.  Providing  a  cue  to  make  the  reference  and 
test  trajectories  distinguishable  restores  the  accuracy  to  its  normal  level.  McKee's 
proposed  explanation  is  compatible  with  the  architecture  proposed  here. 

The  phenomenology  of  speed  perception  supports  the  architecture  in  an  interesting 
way.  Naive  observers  in  speed  discrimination  experiments  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
confuse  contrast  and  speed  [McKee,  1981;  McKee  et  al.,  1986].  That  is,  low-contrast 
stimuli  appear  to  be  moving  faster  than  they  really  are.  For  a  given  stimulus,  contrast 
is  actually  a  rather  good  indicator  of  speed,  because  contrast  sensitivity  decreases 
sharply  with  increasing  temporal  frequency  in  the  frequency  ranges  of  interest.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  good  evidence  that  low-level  motion  processing  is  insensitive  to  contrast 
magnitude  [Keck  et  al,  1976].  It  is  suggested  that  contrast  information  is  factored  in 
at  the  intermediate  level,  as  part  of  the  relaxation  by  which  trajectories  and  speeds  are 
assigned  to  the  stimulus.  When  observers  are  presented  with  random-contrast  stimuli 
they  require  a  long  training  period  to  unlearn  the  correlation  between  contrast  and 
speed. 


Coordinate  Systems 

There  is  hardly  any  question  that  early  motion  processing  is  retinotopic.  Observe 
that  motion  after-effect  is  retinotopic,  that  eye  movements  interfere  with  fine  speed 
judgments,  and  that  motion-sensitive  cells  in  much  of  striate  and  extrastriate  cortex 
are  retinotopically  organized.  It  is  less  clear  what  coordinate  system  the  intermediate- 
level  segments  and  trajectories  are  represented  in.  Feldman  argues  [Feldman,  1985] 
that  any  frame  used  for  indexing  must  be  stable  over  eye  movements,  and  proposes  a 
head-centered  frame.  To  this  one  can  add  that  motion  phenomenology,  which  in  the 
model  is  a  product  of  the  intermediate  level  system,  is  very  definitely  not  retinotopic. 
In  addition  to  the  apparent  motion  results  presented  in  Chapter  Two,  two  common 
experiences  demonstrate  this.  First,  attempting  to  fixate  a  perifoveal  afterimage 
produces  a  very  compelling  impression  that  the  afterimage  is  moving,  even  though  it 
is  actually  printed  on  the  retina.  Second,  note  that  during  a  pursuit  eye  movement  the 
target  remains  fixed  on  the  retina  while  the  background  drifts.  The  percept,  however, 
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is  the  opposite  -  the  background 'looks  stable  and  the  target  appears  to  move. 

What  then  is  the  coordinate  system  for  the  intermediate-level  system?  A  purely 
head-based  system  leads  to  difficulties  during  pursuit  eye  movements,  when  the  object 
of  interest  is  moving  in  head  coordinates.  Consider  a  scene  consisting  of  a  side  view  of 
a  person  riding  a  bicycle.  In  the  frame  of  the  bicycle  the  cyclist's  motions  are  easy  to 
describe;  her  feet  are  moving  in  circles  while  her  knees  oscillate  along  an  arc  centered 
on  the  hip  joint.  In  a  head  frame,  these  motions  become  complicated  cycloids.  This 
presents  serious  problems  for  a  connectionist  model.  In  order  to  keep  the  size  of  the 
networks  reasonable  it  is  essential  that  the  set  of  primitive  trajectories  be  describable 
by  a  small  number  of  parameters. 

In  the  Four  Frames  model  the  pursuit  problem  is  dealt  with  by  postulating  a  spe¬ 
cial  “pursu^  mode’  during  which  indexing  proceeds  straight  from  the  retinal  frame 
to  the  World  Knowledge  Formulary  ( i.e .  the  relational  model  level)  without  passing 
through  the  head  frame.  This  solution  assumes  that  all  the  appropriate  indexing  in¬ 
formation  is  available  in  the  retinotopic  frame.  The  assumption  is  reasonable  for  seg¬ 
mentation  information,  since  the  retinotopic  frame  has  all  of  the  information  needed 
to  segment  the  scene  near  the  fovea,  and  in  fact  will  have  higher  resolution  near  the 
object  being  tracked.  For  trajectories,  however,  it  presents  problems.  Computing  tra¬ 
jectories  requires  integrating  information  across  large  spatial  and  (more  important) 
temporal  intervals.  We  have  assumed  that  the  low-level  systems  do  not  preserve  in¬ 
formation  for  more  than  100  milliseconds,  so  trajectory  computation  at  the  low  level 
would  be  very  difficult. 

As  an  alternative  to  a  separate  pursuit  mode,  suppose  that  the  gaze  mapping  that 
connects  retinal  to  stable  coordinates  is  programmable,  rather  than  being  strictly 
controlled  by  eye  position3.  In  static  vision,  the  gaze  mapping  would  default  to 
the  standard  retina-to-headframe  transformation.  During  pursuit  it  would  track  the 
object  being  pursued.  In  the  case  of  the  hypothetical  cyclist  discussed  above,  this 
would  allow  an  observer,  to  make  saccades  between  the  front  and  back  wheels  without 
having  to  resegment  the  scene  or  reanalyze  the  trajectories  of  the  legs.  The  notion  of 
a  head  frame  is  replaced  with  an  attentional  coordinate  system,  in  which  the  observer 
constructs  whatever  retinal-to-stable  coordinate  mapping  is  appropriate  for  the  scene 
and  perceptual  task. 

Facilitation  Over  Time 

It  is  often  noted  that  apparent  motion  stimuli  produce  a  stronger  motion  percept 
when  they  are  presented  repeatedly  -  for  example,  by  presenting  the  two  frames  that 
make  up  a  stimulus  in  alternation  [Kolers,  1972].  In  the  model  this  effect  arises 
because  of  top-down  priming  from  the  scenario  level.  When  a  repetitive  stimulus  is 
presented,  the  high  level  system  constructs  a  description  of  the  sequence  of  events 

3I  am  indebted  to  Mary  Hayhoe  for  this  suggestion. 
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over  time.  Following  Goddard,  one  can  think  of  this  as  a  finite  state  machine.  This 
machine  allows  the  system  to  predict  what  should  happen  nex’  -  where  the  dots  now 
in  view  will  go  when  they  disappear.  This  prediction  will  prime  the  intermediate 
level,  causing  it  to  relax  more  quickly  to  a  stronger  solution. 


4.3  Modelling  the  Architecture 

We  have  seen  that  the  architecture  sketched  in  section  4.2  is  computationally  reason¬ 
able  and  consistent  with  the  biological  facts,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  detailed  enough  to 
evaluate  on  either  ground.  We  will  now  examine  how  well  existing  models  of  motion 
processing  fit  the  architecture  and  see  where  work  remains  to  be  done.  At  each  level 
of  the  architecture  two  questions  must  be  asked.  First,  are  there  existing  models  that 
compute  roughly  what  the  architecture  says  they  should?  Second,  can  those  models 
be  implemented  using  biologically  plausible  mechanisms? 

The  Low  Level 

A  look  back  at  Chapter  Three  shows  that  there  are  many  models  compatible  with 
the  low  level  of  the  architecture  -  that  is,  that  compute  approximations  to  the  optical 
flow  field  by  analyzing  contrast  changes  over  short  time  intervals.  In  section  4.2 
it  was  argued  that  very  accurate  computation  of  optical  flow  was  impractical  and 
unnecessary.  For  this  reason  we  favor  simple  models  such  as  the  oriented  spatio- 
temporal  receptive  fields  of  [Adelson  and  Bergen,  1986]  or  the  slightly  more  elaborate 
local  flow  estimators  of  Heeger  [Heeger,  1986].  The  claim  is  that  these  algorithms  are 
good  enough  for  our  purposes  -  that  although  they  do  not  give  very  accurate  flow 
maps,  they  do  as  well  as  is  necessary  to  support  the  intermediate  and  high  levels. 

Unfortunately  the  situation  is  not  as  good  when  it  comes  to  segmentation.  The 
model  requires  some  process  that  maps  the  retinotopic  features  of  the  low  level  to  the 
non-retinotopic  shape  primitives  of  the  intermediate  level.  At  present  there  are  no 
algorithms  that  can  do  this  at  all  robustly.  Segmentation  is  undergoing  a  resurgence 
in  interest,  however,  and  some  promising  work  is  being  done.  Pentland’s  attempts  to 
recover  superquadric  primitives  from  very  limited  information  are  meeting  with  some 
success  [Pentland,  1988],  and  various  researchers  are  developing  principled  ways  to 
combine  information  from  maps  of  different  low-level  features  [Chou,  1988]. 

The  High  Level 

A  number  of  computer  vision  researchers  have  worked  on  ways  of  recognizing  figures 
from  Johansson-style  moving  light  displays  [Rashid,  1980;  Hoffman  and  Flinchbaugh, 
1982].  Their  approach  was  purely  abstract,  however,  making  no  concessions  to  the 
underlying  hardware.  Goddard’s  model,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  excellent  fit  to  the 
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conceptual  architecture.  This  isn't  surprising,  since  the  high  level  of  the  architecture 
is  based  on  his  ideas.  In  any  case,  his  model  is  computationally  sound,  is  implemented 
in  a  connectionist  network,  and  assumes  exactly  the  intermediate-level  representation 
called  for  by  the  architecture.  It  is  also  capable  of  supplying  top-down  reinforcement 
to  help  the  intermediate  level  converge  to  a  useful  solution. 


The  Intermediate  Level 

It  is  at  the  intermediate  level  that  existing  models  are  least  satisfactory.  Long-range 
motion  is  the  primary  probe  of  the  intermediate  level,  and  existing  models  of  long- 
range  apparent  motion  do  not  account  very  well  for  the  phenomena  as  described  in 
Chapter  Two.  The  defects  include 

•  incorrect  primitives 

Many  models  aie  based  on  very  low-level  primitives,  such  as  Marr's  primal 
sketch  tokens.  According  to  the  architecture  the  primitives  should  be  at  the 
level  of  segments. 

•  incomplete  representations 

The  intermediate  level  is  supposed  to  compute  trajectories,  represented  as  mo¬ 
tion  at  constant  speed  along  a  path.  Most  models  have  no  explicit  representation 
of  trajectory. 

•  failure  to  deal  reasonably  with  time 

A  number  of  models  ignore  time  altogether,  and  hence  cannot  explain  such 
first-order  effects  as  Korte’s  third  law.  Even  those  that  do  handle  time  often 
divide  the  image  sequence  into  frames,  and  consider  their  job  done  when  they 
have  computed  correspondences  between  the  old  frame  and  the  new  one.  The 
division  into  frames  seems  highly  unnatural,  and  begs  the  question  of  how  the 
division  is  done  when  the  world  is  changing  continuously. 

Not  all  of  the  models  have  all  of  the  defects,  but  most  have  more  than  one. 

Many  of  the  weaknesses  of  existing  apparent  motion  models  can  be  traced  to  a 
failure  to  think  of  apparent  motion  as  an  aspect  of  normal  perception.  The  domain 
of  typical  apparent  motion  stimuli  is  highly  constrained,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that 
models  designed  principally  to  handle  that  domain  make  little  sense  in  a  more  genera] 
vision  context.  If  one  only  worries  about  processing  tachistoscopic  presentations,  there 
is  no  reason  not  to  divide  the  world  into  frames.  If  one  does  not  think  about  what 
apparent  motion  is  /or,  it  is  easy  to  ignore  the  evidence  that  trajectories  are  part  of 
apparent  motion  percepts. 

Not  all  models  suffer  from  this  philosophic  difficulty.  In  particular,  the  optic 
flow  algorithm  of  Yuilleand  Grzywacz  [1988]  incorporates  Uliman’s  minimal  mapping 
theory  into  the  normal  process  of  optic  flow  recovery.  Other  difficulties  of  the  minima] 
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mapping  theory  remain,  of  course.  The  Yuille  and  Grzvwacz  story,  interest ingly 
enough,  reverses  the  hierarchy  of  computations  called  for  here:  they  use  long-range 
motion  to  assist  optical  flow  recovery,  while  we  claim  that  optical  flow  estimates  are 
primarily  useful  as  a  means  of  helping  us  construct  the  intermediate- level  motion 
representation. 

Conclusion 

We  have  seen  that  reasonable  models  exist  for  the  high  and  low  levels  of  the  proposed 
architecture.  The  problems  at  the  intermediate  level  are  twofold.  First,  no  one  knows 
what  sort  of  segments  (parts,  shape  primitives)  the  intermediate  level  uses,  or  how 
it  extracts  them  from  the  low-level  feature  maps.  Second,  there  is  no  good  model  of 
how  the  intermediate  level  assigns  trajectories  to  the  primitives.  The  first  problem 
is  (in  the  authors  opinion)  the  fundamental  problem  of  precategorical  vision,  and 
has  proven  to  be  extraordinarily  difficult.  Any  principled  attack  on  it  would  require 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  work  to  include  a  theory  of  static  recognition,  detailed 
models  of  the  feature  maps,  and  much  more  that  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  a  theory 
of  motion  perception.  The  rest  of  this  thesis,  therefor,  will  be  an  attempt  to  make 
progress  on  the  second  front.  We  will  try  to  come  up  with  a  model  of  intermediate- 
level  motion  perception  that  avoids  the  problems  of  the  apparent  motion  models 
discussed  above.  In  the  next  chapter  we  will  approach  the  problem  rather  abstractly, 
focussing  on  the  kinds  of  things  that  must  be  represented,  the  constraints  imposed 
by  connectionist  modelling  rules,  and  the  alternatives  for  representing  and  computing 
the  necessary  information.  These  ideas  will  then  be  used  to  develop  a  model  that  is 
detailed  enough  to  be  built,  and  that  can  be  demonstrated  on  real  apparent  motion 
stimuli. 
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5  Toward  a  Model  of 

Intermediate-Level  Motion 
Perception 


In  Chapter  Four  we  argued  for  a  three-level  architecture  for  the  human  motion  un¬ 
derstanding  system.  The  most  novel  aspect  of  that  architecture  is  the  intermediate 
level,  at  which  trajectories  are  assigned  to  shape  primitives  extracted  from  low-level 
feature  maps.  This  chapter  will  examine  the  computational  problems  involved  in 
constructing  the  intermediate  level  representation.  As  stated  at  the  end  of  Chapter 
Four,  we  will  avoid  the  question  of  how  the  scene  is  segmented  into  shape  primitives, 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  too  hard  and  strays  too  far  from  the  central  topic  of  motion 
understanding.  Instead  the  focus  will  be  on  finding  ways  to  assign  trajectories  to  the 
segments  after  they  have  been  extracted.  The  price  of  this  simplification  is  that  we 
will  unable  to  say  much  about  interactions  between  the  trajectory-assignment  pro¬ 
cess  and  segmentation  or  grouping  processes.  Such  displays  as  Ternus’  stimulus  (see 
Chapter  Two)  suggest  that  interesting  interactions  do  take  place.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  to  avoid  making  the  simplification  without  going  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  piesent  problem. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  continue  to  talk  in  general  terms,  avoiding  premature 
specification  of  the  details.  The  goal  will  be  to  present  a  general  strategy  for  dealing 
with  intermediate  level  motion  and  then  examine  the  major  design  decisions  that  will 
have  to  be  made  in  order  to  build  a  working  system. 

The  next  section  discusses  the  particular  connectionist  formalism  that  will  be 
assumed  for  the  rest  of  the  thesis.  We  will  then  review  the  properties  and  behaviors 
that  are  characteristic  of  intermediate  level  motion,  drawing  on  the  architecture  of 
Chapter  Four  and  the  literature  review  in  Chapter  Two.  The  last  (and  longest)  section 
will  present  an  overview  of  the  model  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  connectionist 
representation  problems  that  must  be  solved  in  order  to  make  it  work.  In  some  cases 
we  will  present  several  alternative^solutions,  selecting  one  to  be  developed  in  detail 
in  Chapters  Six  and  Seven. 
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5.1  The  Modelling  Formalism 


A  philosophical  stance  taken  in  Chapter  One  was  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  work 
is  a  model  that  could  (at  least  in  principle)  be  implemented  in  the  brain,  i.e.  by 
neurons.  Our  method  of  reaching  this  goal  is  to  restrict  consideration  to  models 
expressed  in  a  connectionist  formalism.  Later  sections  of  this  chapter  will  consider 
detailed  mechanisms  for  representing  various  types  of  information.  Before  doing  that 
it  is  necessary  to  commit  to  a  particular  set  of  connectionist  design  rules,  so  that  the 
hardware  constraints  on  the  design  will  be  clear.  We  will  also  present  some  of  the 
philosophy  behind  the  choice  of  formalism  and  explain  what  it  is  that  we  hope  to  get 
out  of  it. 


5.1.1  Why  a  Connectionist  Model? 

The  basic  reason  for  developing  the  model  in  connectionist  terms  is  to  gain  a  degree 
of  biological  plausibility.  Using  a  formalism  that  shares  many  of  the  computational 
properties  of  neurons  will  make  it  more  credible  that  the  prescribed  computations 
could  actually  be  performed  by  neurons.  A  second  motivation  is  that  connectionist 
models  are  interesting  as  abstract  models  of  computation.  Working  with  them  may 
yield  interesting  insights  about  parallel  computation. 


Connectionism  and  Biological  Plausibility 

Modern  connectionism  has  its  roots  in  the  observation  that  brain  functions  can  be 
usefully  described  as  computation.  In  the  particular  case  of  perception,  one  attempts 
to  infer  facts  about  the  state  of  the  world  from  the  effects  of  that  state  on  the  senso- 
rium.  However,  the  brain  is  not  very  much  like  a  conventional  computer.  Computers 
are  made  of  transistors  that  can  switch  very  quickly,  but  are  designed  so  that  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  those  transistors  swdtch  at  each  time  step.  Brains  are  made  of  neurons 
that  change  state  much  more  slowly,  but  their  computation  proceeds  much  more  in 
parallel.  Computers  can  copy  elaborate  symbolic  structures  by  moving  a  few  pointers 
around;  neurons  can  transmit  only  a  few  bits  of  information  per  millisecond,  and  their 
connections  are  fixed. 

Of  course  one  can  argue  -  and  people  do  -  that  since  both  brains  and  conventional 
computers  are  Turing-equivalent,  it  doesn’t  matter  what  formalism  one  uses.  In  this 
view  connectionist  models  are  an  implementation  detail,  with  no  influence  on  the 
computational  and  algorithmic  aspects  of  the  problem.  This  argument  founders  on 
two  observations.  First  is  the  ‘hundred-step  rule’  [Feldman  and  Ballard,  1982].  It 
takes  on  the  order  of  5  milliseconds  for  a  neuron  to  transmit  a  useful  amount  of 
information  (t.e.  a  few  bits).  Humans  can  perform  complex  perceptual  tasks  such 
as  recognition  in  about  500  milliseconds.  Therefor,  the  computation  cannot  possibly 
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require  more  than  100  communication  cycles  from  start  to  finish.  This  is  a  very 
tight  constraint  on  the  classes  of  models  that  are  plausible.  If  one  is  serious  about 
wanting  to  know  what  algorithms  the  brain  uses,  it  is  essential  to  use  a  computational 
formalism  that  makes  the  number  of  communication  cycles  explicit. 

The  second  objection  to  the  ‘mere  implementation’  argument  is  that  it  ignores  the 
empirical  fact  that  one’s  choice  of  programming  language  has  an  enormous  impact 
on  how  one  thinks  about  computational  problems,  and  on  the  types  of  solutions  one 
arrives  at.  By  training  ourselves  to  describe  computations  and  algorithms  in  terms 
of  massively  parallel  networks,  we  hope  to  gain  new  insights  into  the  nature  of  the 
perception  problem  and  to  be  led  to  new  approaches  lo  it. 

5.1.2  Choosing  a  Formalism 

Connectionist  models  now  come  in  an  assortment  of  flavors  and  styles.  There  has  been 
an  unfortunate  recent  trend  toward  identifying  one  style  or  another  as  the  One  True 
Faith:  in  fact  each  has  its  strength  and  its  natural  domain.  The  major  subdivisions 
are: 

•  Detailed  neural  models,  using  the  best  available  information  about  real  neurons 
work.  The  goal  here  is  to  model  neural,  dendritic  or  synaptic  circuits  in  detail, 
to  get  at  the  specifics  of  such  phenomena  as  direction  selectivity,  memory  et 
cetera.  Examples  include  the  work  of  [Torre  and  Poggio,  1978]. 

•  Lnstructured  or  PDP  models  [Rumelhart  and  McClelland,  1986b].  It  is  this  ver¬ 
sion  which  has  received  the  most  attention  during  the  recent  wave  of  interest  in 
in  connectionist  models.  The  focus  here  is  on  learning  and  pattern  recognition, 
and  on  the  construction  of  distributed  representations.  The  domains  chosen 
are  usually  either  entirely  abstract  (i.e.,  directed  at  the  question  of  what  a 
particular  model  is  capable  learning  or  representing)  or  taken  from  areas  in 
which  the  neural  representations  are  completely  unknown,  such  as  language  and 
cognition. 

•  Structured  models  [Feldman  and  Ballard,  1982].  The  emphasis  here  is  on  design 
rather  than  learning,  connectionist  principles  being  used  to  constrain  the  set  of 
possible  designs.  A  fair  amount  of  work  in  this  area  relates  to  vision,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  extraordinarily  rich  structure  of  visual  cortex  influenced  the 
development  of  the  paradigm.  Other  researchers  have  used  it  to  tackle  prob¬ 
lems  where  unstructured  models  seemed  unrealistically  simple,  such  as  property 
inheritance  and  inference  in  a  knowledge  hierarchy  [Shastri,  1985]. 

The  work  to  be  described  here  is  based  on  the  structured  formalism  of  [Feld¬ 
man  and  Ballard,  1982],  Clearly,  the  state  of  current  knowledge  would  not  permit 
development  of  a  detailed  neural  model.  A  PDP-style  model  would  be  interesting. 
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but  would  tend  to  shift  attention  away  from  the  centra)  issues  of  what  to  repre¬ 
sent  and  how  to  compute  it.  In  particular  the  PDP  emphasis  on  learning  repre¬ 
sentations  would  make  it  difficult  to  explore  the  design  space  and  see  what  sorts  of 
representations  are  possible.  Finally,  working  in  a  structured  formalism  will  make 
it  possible  to  build  on  related  vision  work  in  the  same  paradigm  [Feldman,  1985; 
Ballard,  1984], 

It  is  important  to  be  clear  about  what  we  expect  to  gain  by  using  this  formalism. 
The  computational  units  that  will  be  used  to  build  the  model  are  not  intended  to 
represent  actual  neurons,  but  rather  to  capture  their  computational  properties  in  an 
abstract  form.  It  is  assumed  that  the  need  for  neurons  to  communicate  with  each 
other  dominates  the  character  of  neural  computation.  If  this  is  so,  then  it  doesn’t 
matter  (within  limits)  what  individual  units  are  allowed  to  compute,  as  long  as  their 
communications  are  restricted  in  the  right  way.  (For  a  more  detailed  justification  of 
the  formalism  see  the  Feldman  and  Ballard  paper.)  The  experience  of  structured  con- 
nectionists  to  date  has  been  that  this  formalism  does  indeed  place  strong  constraints 
on  what  can  be  represented  and  computed.  The  constraints  in  general  come  from  the 
following  facts: 

•  Connections  are  fixed;  they  cannot  be  change  while  the  network  is  running. 

•  Networks  must  be  highly  parallel  in  order  to  satisfy  the  hundred-step  rule  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

These  two  facts  force  the  use  of  representations  and  algorithms  that  require  large 
numbers  of  units.  In  consequence  it  becomes  important  that 

•  The  brain  has  a  finite  number  of  neurons  -  on  the  order  of  1011. 

In  other  woids,  icaource  constraints  tend  to  drive  the  design. 

The  networks  developed  below'  will  consist  of  simple  units  that  communicate  over 
one-way  connections.  Each  unit  will  maintain  three  pieces  of  information:  its  state , 
its  potential  and  its  output.  The  state  is  an  operating  mode  defining  how  the  unit 
responds  to  its  inputs,  such  as  e.g.  NORMAL  or  FATIGUED.  The  set  of  states  for 
a  unit  is  assumed  to  be  small  -  it  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  memory  for  the  unit.  The 
unit’s  potential  is  a  real  number  on  some  bounded  interval.  The  output  is  an  integer 
whose  range  is  limited  to  reflect  the  limited  bandwidth  of  neurons.  In  the  original 
formalism  outputs  were  taken  from  the  range  [0,10],  but  we  will  relax  this  here  to 
allow  up  to  ten  bits  of  precision. 

In  addition  to  its  state  information  each  unit  specifies  a  set  of  functions  that 
define  how  the  next  state,  potential  and  output  are  computed  from  the  current  state, 
potential  and  inputs.  We  place  no  formal  restriction  on  the  unit  functions,  requiring 
only  that  they  should  satisfy  some  intuitive  notion  of  simplicity.  The  intent  is  that  a 
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unit  should  not  be  able  to  compute  anything  that  could  not  plausibly  be  computed  by 
a  small  number  of  neurons.  We  do  allow  a  number  of  things  forbidden  to  PDP  models, 
though.  Most  important  is  that  units  are  allowed  to  treat  each  input  differently  - 
they  are  not  restricted  to  simple  functions  such  as  weighted  sums  and  products.  For 
example,  units  will  be  allowed  to  compute  boolean  functions  of  their  inputs,  or  use 
one  input  to  modulate  their  response  to  others.  In  order  to  make  this  easy  to  express 
we  identify  a  set  of  input  s*tes  on  each  unit,. and  associate  each  input  with  a  site.  Each 
site  computes  a  simp  e  function  of  its  inputs  using  a  site  function ,  and  it  is  these  site 
values  that  are  made  available  to  the  potential,  state  and  output  functions. 

A  network  is  completely  defined  by  the  set  of  units  and  sites,  the  set  of  updating 
functions  for  each  unit,  and  the  pattern  of  connections  between  unit  outputs  and  site 
inputs.  Computations  proceed  as  follows:  At  the  beginning  of  each  time  step,  every 
unit  broadcasts  its  output  value  to  every  input  that  it  is  connected  to.  Next,  every 
site  looks  at  its  inputs  and  computes  a  value  using  its  site  function.  Finally,  every 
unit  computes  new  state,  potential  and  output  values  based  on  the  current  values 
plus  the  values  of  the  sites. 


5.1.3  Connectionist  Methods 

Structured  connectionist  techniques  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  context  of 
particular  representation  problems  later  in  this  chapter.  It  will  however  simplify  that 
discussion  if  we  take  a  moment  to  review  a  few  basic  terms  and  techniques. 


Value  Unit  Representations  A  continuous  parameter  is  said  to  be  represented 
using  value  units  if  one  unit  is  dedicated  to  representing  each  possible  value  of  the 
parameter.  See  [Ballard,  1984]  for  a  discussion  of  the  virtues  of  such  a  representation. 


Hough  Transforms  The  Hough  transform  is  a  standard  technique  in  computer 
vision,  used  to  extract  parameters  of  some  high-level  phenomenon  of  interest  from 
observed  features  that  constrain  those  parameters.  In  the  classic  application,  we 
observe  local  edges,  each  of  which  is  compatible  with  a  small  set  of  line  parameters. 
Each  edge  ‘votes’  for  consistent  line  parameters,  and  lines  that  receive  many  votes 
are  accepted  as  being  present  in  the  image. 

Hough  transforms  map  in  a  straightforward  way  to  connectionist  networks.  Given 
value  unit  representation  of  the  features  and  the  output  parameter  space,  we  simply 
make  a  link  from  each  feature  to  all  consistent  output  units.  The  output  units  compute 
a  sum,  and  fire  if  their  sum  is  over  some  threshold.  This  description  glosses  over  many 
subtleties,  some  of  which  we  shall  say  more  about  below.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
the  technique  is  fundamental  to  a  great  deal  of  connectionist  work,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  vision.  Ballard  in  particular  has  elaborated  the  idea  into  large-scale  theories  of 
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perception  and  cognition,  and  has  done  much  to  extend  and  generalize  the  technique 
in  various  directions  [Ballard.  1981:  Ballard.  1984;  Ballard.  1986a]. 

Conjunctive  Connections  A  conjunctive  connection  is  essentially  a  logical  AND 
of  its  inputs.  It  is  often  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Hough  transform,  so  that  a 
given  feature  casts  a  vote  only  if  some  other  consistent  feature  is  present  [Ballard, 
1984].  It  can  also  be  used  to  construct  temporary  associations  between  subnetworks, 
as  in  the  two-out-of-three  binder  units  of  [Feldman,  1982]. 


5.2  What  the  Model  Must  Do 

We  will  begin  our  discussion  of  modelling  intermediate-level  motion  by  presenting  a 
loose  specification  for  the  model.  The  idea  is  to  draw  together  material  from  Chapters 
Two  and  Four  in  order  to  constrain  the  set  of  solutions  as  tightly  as  possible. 

5.2.1  Inputs 

The  basic  input  to  the  intermediate  level  will  be  a  representation  of  the  scene  in 
terms  of  intermediate  level  primitives,  t.e.  some  type  of  segments.  The  representation 
is  image-like  in  that  it  is  indexed  by  x  and  y,  but  it  is  in  an  unspecified  non-retinotopic 
coordinate  system,  and  the  objects  represented  are  complex  descriptions  of  the  primi¬ 
tives.  It  can  be  thought  of  as  an  array  of  property  vectors,  each  describing  the  segment 
centered  at  a  particular  location.  The  rather  generous  assumption  will  be  made  that 
the  segmentation  system  abstracts  segments  that  may  have  arbitrary  spatial  extent 
in  the  low-level  representation  to  points  in  the  intermediate-level  representation. 

Like  the  segment  representation,  the  choice  of  a  segment  properties  will  necessarily 
be  arbitrary.  At  the  least,  the  description  will  be  assumed  to  contain  an  encoding  of 
any  retinal  slip  information  associated  with  the  segment,  as  well  as  gross  properties 
such  as  rough  shape,  depth,  color  et  cetera. 

As  time  proceeds  segments  will  appear  and  disappear  at  various  locations  in  the 
array.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  segments  are  no  more  than  lists  of  properties 
associated  with  particular  locations.  They  do  not  have  identities,  and  there  is  no  ex¬ 
plicit  representation  of  such  ideas  as  “the  segment  appearing  at  point  B  corresponds 
to  the  same  object  as  the  segment  that  recently  disappeared  at  point  A.”  Inferring 
and  representing  such  facts  is  the  job  of  the  motion  system.  Intermediate-level  motion 
processing  can  thus  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of  temporal  analog  of  segmentation.  Where 
spatial  segmentation  asserts  a  common  identity  for  surface  patches  at  different  loca¬ 
tions,  intermediate-level  motion  analysis  asserts  the  identity  of  segments  across  time. 


5.2.2  Outputs 

The  intermediate-level  motion  system's  job  is  to  associate  trajectories  with  each  seg¬ 
ment  in  the  scene.  Trajectories  will  be  represented  in  the  intermediate-level  coordinate 
system,  which  (as  per  Chapter  Four)  can  be  head-based,  object-centered  or  retino- 
topic  as  the  observer’s  goals  dictate.  The  nature  of  computing  with  connectionist 
nets  requires  that  the  trajectory  representation  be  chosen  from  some  primitive  set. 
We  shall  assume  that  the  representation  is  in  terms  of  constant  rates  of  speed  Along 
some  set  of  paths. 

What  is  the  set  of  paths?  Apparent  motion  data  suggest  that  they  include  motion 
in  depth  [Attneave  and  Block,  1973]  along  simple  curves  [Shepard  and  Zaxe.  19821. 
The  set  of  circular  arcs  in  3-space  is  important  for  recognition  of  moving  light  displays, 
since  animal  limbs  can  be  approximated  by  rigid  rods  joined  at  their  ends.  Also,  if  a 
point  on  a  rigid  object  is  fixated,  then  the  motions  of  its  parts  can  be  approximated 
as  arcs  as  long  as  it  is  not  moving  rapidly  in  depth  [Bandopadhay,  1986].  Thus  the 
set  of  circular  arcs  in  three-dimensional  space  would  be  a  reasonable  minimal  set  of 
primitive  trajectories  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  trajectory  primitives 
could  bo  learned.  That  would  explain  how  people  can  become  so  good  at  predicting 
the  positions  of  tennis  balls,  juggler’s  clubs  et  cetera. 


5.2.3  Behavior 

The  most  fundamental  requirement  for  the  intermediate-level  motion  system  is  that 
it  interpret  simple  continuous  motions  correctly.  That  is,  given  a  segment  moving 
smoothly  across  the  input  field,  generating  appropriate  retinal  slip  as  it  goes,  the  sys¬ 
tem  should  easily  infer  the  correct  trajectory  and  speed.  It  should  do  about  as  well 
(but  perhaps  with  a  longer  integration  time)  when  the  stimulus  generates  no  retinal 
slip,  as  in  the  case  of  disparity,  “non-fourier”,  or  isoluminant  stimuli.  This  implies, 
if  it  wasn’t  obvious  before,  that  the  system  cannot  depend  solely  on  direction  selec¬ 
tivity  inherited  from  the  low  level.  Its  units  must  directly  detect  the  spatiotemporal 
arrangement  of  stimuli. 

The  most  interesting  requirements  come  from  the  claim  that  intermediate-level 
motion  processing  continues  to  work  under  the  extremely  impoverished  stimulus  con¬ 
ditions  of  apparent  motion  displays.  The  apparent  motion  literature  was  reviewed 
in  Chapter  Two;  let  us  summarize  the  major  characteristics  and  phenomena  with  a 
view  toward  identifying  properties  of  the  intermediate-level  motion  system. 


Gestalt  character 

First  and  foremost,  apparent  motion  is  a  Gestalt  phenomenon.  It  imposes  order  on 
scenes  which  initially  seem  to  be  disorganized.  Interpretations  tend  to  be  discrete; 
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given  a  stimulus  in  which  correspondence  is  ambiguous,  for  example,  observers  do 
not  see  a  linear  combination  of  the  possible  interpretations.  Instead  they  see  one 
interpretation  and  all  others  are  suppressed.  This  intelligent-seeming  property  of  the 
system  made  apparent  motion  displays  popular  with  the  perceptual  inference  school 
in  psychology  (Rock,  1983;  Gregory,  1970]. 

Of  course,  the  discrete  nature  of  apparent  motion  percepts  does  not  imply  that  the 
underlying  computation  is  an  inference  process  -  otherwise  one  could  conclude  that 
processes  like  stereo  fusion  were  also  high-level  computations.  It  does  indicate  that 
there  is  competition  between  rivalrous  interpretations.  The  claimed  ‘cleverness’  of  the 
interpretations  indicates  that  the  system  has  subtle  and  sophisticated  measures  of  how- 
good  a  given  interpretation  is,  and  of  how  consistent  two  partial  interpretations  are. 
Any  model  of  intermediate  level  motion  must  provide  mechanisms  for  interpretations 
to  compete,  and  must  allow  a  w'ide  variety  of  information  sources  to  influence  the 
competition. 

Importance  of  time 

For  any  given  spatial  separation,  there  is  a  limited  range  of  temporal  asynchronies 
that  will  give  rise  to  an  apparent  motion  percept.  The  lower  limit  of  the  range  varies 
linearly  with  spatial  separation  measured  along  the  perceived  path  [Shepard  and  Zare, 
1982;  Attneave  and  Block,  1973;  Farrell,  1983].  As  many  have  observed,  this  has  a 
natural  interpretation  if  one  assumes  that  motion  is  represented  in  terms  of  constant 
speed  along  a  path,  as  in  the  proposed  architecture.  It  also  confirms  the  claim  made 
above,  that  the  system  must  have  available  to  it  a  representation  of  the  asynchrony 
between  two  stimuli  as  well  as  the  spatial  separation. 

Interpretation  Cues 

A  wide  variety  of  cues  influence  the  interpretations  given  to  ambiguous  displays.  In 
most  apparent  motion  situations  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  ambiguity  present. 
First,  there  is  the  question  of  how  the  stimuli  in  one  frame  correspond  with  the  stimuli 
in  the  next.  Second,  there  is  the  question  of  what  trajectory  a  stimulus  traversed  to 
get  from  one  location  to  another.  Factors  that  are  used  to  resolve  the  ambiguity 
include 

•  attention  and  bias 

Both  types  of  ambiguities  are  strongly  influenced  by  expectation  and  attention. 

•  spatial  separation 

Correspondence  ambiguities  are  dominated  by  preference  for  nearest  neighbors. 

•  retinal  slip 

Information  from  the  low-level  system  affects  both  types  of  ambiguity. 
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•  shape  and  other  properties 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  shape,  color  et  cetera  have  weak  but  noticeable  effects 
on  correspondence  ambiguities.  That  is,  stimuli  tend  to  be  matched  in  ways 
that  allow  the  properties  of  the  (hypothesized)  underlying  objects  to  remain 
stable  over  time.  Foster’s  stimulus  demonstrates  compellingly  that  shape  has  a 
strong  impact  on  trajectory  ambiguity. 

Any  serious  apparent  model  must  provide  ways  of  taking  these  influences  into  account. 


5.3  Overview  of  the  Model 

We  will  begin  the  discussion  of  a  model  of  intermediate-level  motion  by  looking  at  the 
general  character  of  the  model.  Figure  5.1  shows  an  idealized  view  of  what  the  model 
should  look  like.  The  model  is  divided  into  two  groups  of  units,  one  representing  the 
input  segment  descriptors  and  one  the  output  trajectories. 

Input 

The  input  segment  descriptors  will  be  represented  by  vectors  of  properties  at  each 
possible  segment  location.  Note  that  this  is  not  a  value-unit  representation,  since 
the  model  does  not  have  a  single  unit  for  each  possible  combination  of  properties  and 
locations.  Instead,  several  units  must  be  turned  on  to  represent  a  given  segment.  This 
representation  is  necessary  to  avoid  combinatorial  explosion,  as  argued  in  [Feldman, 
1985], 

The  set  of  possible  segment  locations  obviously  includes  all  (x,y)  locations  in  the 
intermediate  level  frame,  at  some  level  of  quantization.  An  important  question  is 
whether  segment  locations  should  be  indexed  by  depth  as  well.  At  first  it  might  seem 
that  adding  another  spatial  dimension  to  the  representation  would  make  the  network 
impractically  large,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  The  quantization  in  depth  could  be 
quite  coarse.  If  the  intermediate- level  system  uses  an  ‘attentionaT  coordinate  frame, 
as  suggested  in  Chapter  Four,  then  the  quantization  could  be  very  coarse  indeed. 
Quantization  into  three  values  would  give  depth  measures  such  as  ‘canonical’,  ‘nearer’, 
and  ‘farther’.  A  few  more  depth  values  would  be  enough  to  support  simple  inferences 
about  occlusion  or  the  likelihood  of  collision  between  two  moving  segments. 

Output 

The  output  trajectory  set  clearly  includes  straight  lines  and  simple  curves  at  con¬ 
stant  arc  speeds,  and  apparently  does  not  include  arbitrary  paths  or  accelerations 
along  paths.  For  the  moment  we  will  assume  a  value-unit  representation  for  the  tra¬ 
jectories.  There  will  be  a  unit  for  every  possible  combination  of  starting  location, 
ending  location,  connecting  path  and  speed. 
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The  Computation 


The  basic  computation  performed  by  the  network  will  be  a  type  of  Hough  transform. 
That  is,  each  segment  descriptor  will  send  excitatory  signals  to  units  representing 
trajectories  that  it  is  consistent  with.  In  some  sense  this  is  easy  -  a  given  segment 
is  consistent  with  all  trajectories  passing  through,  its  location.  A  network  wired  this 
way  would  in  fact  be  able  to  pick  out  arrangements  of  segments  into  line  and  arc 
formations.  It  would  not.  however,  be  able  to  capture  any  of  the  temporal  properties 
of  motion  perception,  simply  because  the  network  does  not  yet  have  a  representation 
for  time. 


5.4  What’s  wrong  with  this  picture? 

There  are  three  basic  problems  with  the  simple  network  sketched  above.  First,  there  is 
the  problem  of  representing  the  output  parameter  space,  i.e.  the  trajectories.  Combi¬ 
natorics  may  not  permit  a  true  value  unit  representation.  Second  is  the  time  problem. 
We  must  find  ways  for  the  Hough  transform  voting  process  to  take  into  account  the 
spatial  and  temporal  relations  between  stimuli.  Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  how 
to  handle  the  discrete  ‘Gestalt’  quality  of  apparent  motion  percepts.  Hough  trans¬ 
form  voting  produces  a  pattern  of  activation  over  the  output  parameter  space,  which 
is  a  poor  model  of  what  goes  on  in  intermediate-level  motion  analysis. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  we  shall  look  at  ways  of  dealing  with  these 
problems. 


5.4.1  Representing  Trajectory  Space 

The  first  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  is  how  to  handle  representation  of  trajec¬ 
tories.  The  central  question  here  is  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  propose  a  value  unit 
representation  of  the  space,  i.e.  a  unit  for  every  possible  trajectory.  For  concreteness, 
consider  a  minimal  set  of  trajectories:  the  set  of  all  straight  and  circular  arc  seg¬ 
ments.  Suppose  the  segments  are  indexed  by  starting  point,  ending  point,  curvature 
and  speed.  If  starting  and  ending  points  are  arbitrary  locations  in  an  n  x  n  array  and 
there  are  C  curvatures  and  5  speeds,  the  parameter  space  will  require  CSn 4  units. 
Suppose  C  —  S  —  10.  Then  for  n  =  10  we  get  106  units,  which  is  large  but  not  at 
all  impossible.  For  n  =  100  we  would  need  1010  units,  which  is  perilously  close  to  the 
total  number  of  neurons  in  the  brain.  For  reference,  Goddard’s  current  motion-based 
recognition  network  assumes  a  30.5  by  24  input  array,  requiring  5.3  x  107  units.  If  the 
trajectory  set  is  extended  to  include  depth  and/or  a  richer  class  of  curves,  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  the  value  unit  representation  will  require  too  many  units. 

Counting  problems  like  the  above  are  frequently  encountered  in  connectionist  mod¬ 
els.  Consequently,  many  researchers  have  spent  time  developing  general  techniques 
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for  dealing  with  them.  All  techniques  amount  to  methods  of  encoding  or  distributing 
the  representation,  so  that  individual  units  represent  overlapping  regions  of  parameter 
space  rather  than  points  in  it.  The  result  is  that  each  point  in  the  space  is  represented 
by  a  conjunction  of  units  in  the  network.  The  price  paid  for  the  saving  in  number  of 
units  is  that  representations  of  multiple  points  in  the  parameter  space  may  interfere 
with  each  other.  Among  the  standard  techniques  are: 

•  Coarse-Fine  Coding 

Figure  5.2  a)  illustrates  the  principle  of  coarse-fine  coding.  A  single  n-dimensional 
array  is  replaced  with  n  arrays  that  are  finely  quantized  in  one  dimension  and 
coarsely  quantized  in  the  others.  Conjoining  one  unit  from  each  array,  chosen 
so  that  all  of  their  coarse  dimensions  overlap,  specifies  a  single  point  at  full 
resolution. 

•  Interpolation  Coding 

Another  approach  is  to  let  individual  units  stand  for  widely  separated  points  in 
the  parameter  space,  and  represent  points  betw’een  them  by  partial  activation 
of  units  at  these  ‘grid  points’.  This  approach  has  an  obvious  analogy  with  the 
human  visual  system’s  representation  of  an  enormous  number  of  colors  by  three 
classes  of  cones.  Ballard  [1986c]  analyses  the  general  case  and  show’s  that  even 
restricting  unit  outputs  to  ten  discriminable  levels,  this  method  can  represent 
points  ;n  the  space  very  accurately  at  relatively  low  cost. 

•  Projections 

A  limiting  case  of  coarse-fine  coding  is  to  let  the  units  have  no  specificity  at 
all  along  one  or  more  dimensions.  That  is,  the  network  only  represents  projec¬ 
tions  of  the  parameter  space  into  lower  dimensional  subspaces.  If  necessary  a 
coarse  representation  of  the  whole  space  can  be  used  to  help  tie  the  projections 
together.  Ballard  [Ballard  and  Sabbah,  1983;  Ballard,  1984]  presents  a  number 
of  demonstrations  of  the  technique.  Figure  5.2  b)  provides  an  illustration. 


5.4.2  Representing  Time 

A  second  and  deeper  problem  for  the  model  sketched  above  is  that  of  making  the 
network  sensitive  to  the  spatial  and  temporal  relations  between  stimuli.  As  described 
so  far  the  network  would  be  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  segment  moving  smoothly 
through  a  sequence  of  locations  and  one  jumping  randomly  between  members  of 
the  same  set.  The  basic  computational  paradigm  is  the  Hough  transform,  in  which 
features  ‘vote’  for  higher  level  structures.  What  must  be  done  is  to  alter  the  design  so 
that  a  segment  only  votes  for  a  trajectory  if  there  are  other  segments  around  whose 
relative  positions  in  space  and  time  are  consistent  with  that  trajectory.  Another 
way  to  state  this  is  to  say  that  the  Hough  transform  features  are  not  the  segments 
themselves,  but  pairs  of  segments  in  appropriate  spatiotemporal  relationships.  Thus 
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the  network  will  make  use  of  a  complex  type  of  conjunctive  connection,  in  which  each 
conjunct  requires  not  only  that  both  features  be  present,  but  that  their  relative  ages 
be  consistent. 

In  order  to  continue,  then,  we  need  a  way  to  build  conjunctive  connections  that 
are  sensitive  to  the  relative  ages  of  their  inputs.  That  in  turn  requires  development 
of  a  way  to  represent  the  ages  of  segments.  In  apparent  motion  it  appears  that  the 
age  of  a  stimulus  is  measured  from  its  onset  -  as  stated  in  Chapter  Three,  stimulus 
onset  asynchrony  is  the  critical  variable  in  Korte’s  Third  Law. 

Time  in  Connectio«.ist  Nets 

Unlike  the  combinatorics  problem,  the  problem  of  representing  and  using  temporal 
information  has  received  little  attention  from  the  connectionist  modelling  community. 
Even  modellers  of  inherently  sequential  phenomena  such  as  language  have  frequently 
assumed  that  the  entire  input  is  presented  statically.  By  doing  so  they  convert  tem¬ 
poral  locations  to  spatial  ones,  dedicating  a  separate  group  of  input  units  to  represent 
each  succeeding  moment  in  time. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  temporal  behavior  of  networks  has  been  entirely  ignored. 
In  the  realm  of  unstructured  networks  using  highly  distributed  representations,  a 
number  of  people  have  built  networks  in  which  some  ‘hidden  layer’  units  are  not 
connected  to  the  input  or  output,  but  only  to  each  other  [Jordan,  1986;  Elman. 
1988].  The  result  is  that  the  network  can  save  internal  state  information  for  future 
use.  Such  networks,  for  example,  can  learn  to  recognize  and  reproduce  sequences  of 
inputs. 


Encoding  Stimulus  Age 

Time  is  a  dimension  like  any  other,  so  the  methods  used  to  represent  it  are  similar 
to  connectionist  methods  used  for  other  parameters.  It  must  be  treated  carefully, 
though,  since  the  networks  themselves  exist  in  time.  Among  other  things  one  must 
worry  about  how  continuously  changing  inputs  will  affect  the  convergence  behavior 
of  the  networks. 


Discrete  Representations  The  simplest  approach  to  representing  stimulus  age 
would  be  a  straightforward  application  of  the  value  unit  principle.  One  might  con¬ 
struct  a  network  like  that  of  Figure  5.3,  which  will  be  called  a  ripple  clock.  A  ripple 
clock  is  simply  a  chain  of  units  with  particular  activation  rules.  The  first  unit  in  the 
chain  is  activated  by  some  triggering  event.  It  becomes  active  for  some  short  interval 
and  then  stops.  The  next  unit  in  the  chain  treats  the  previous  unit’s  cessation  of 
activity  as  a  trigger  and  begins  firing  in  turn.  Thus  the  initial  trigger  causes  a  wave 
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of  activity  to  ripple  down  the  chain  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  firing  interval  of  the 
units. 

How  many  units  are  required  to  build  a  ripple  clock  of  reasonable  size?  Assume 
that  the  time  representation  needs  to  be  accurate  to  within  10/c,  which  is  close  to 
McKee's  measured  value  of  S%  at  4S0  msec  [McKee.  1981].  Each  unit  in  the  ripple 
clock  can  be  thought  of  as  representing  a  temporal  ‘‘window"  whose  width  is  about 
10c/c  of  its  canonical  value.  Covering  a  range  of  one  order  of  magnitude,  therefore, 
would  require  k  units  such  that  1.1*  =  10.  Solving  for  k  shows  that  about  25  windows 
of  width  10%  are  needed  to  span  a  factor  of  10.  For  example,  one  order  of  magnitude 
would  span  the  range  from  50  to  500  milliseconds,  which  is  comparable  to  the  range 
of  times  over  which  apparent  motion  occurs. 

Although  ripple  clocks  work,  they  require  a  rather  large  number  of  units.  Further¬ 
more.  they  are  somewhat  expensive  to  use  for  our  purpose.  Recall  that  the  motion 
network  needs  connections  which  prefer  a  particular  temporal  difference  between  each 
pair  of  clocks.  To  do  this  with  ripple  clocks  one  would  need  a  conjunctive  connection 
for  each  possible  clock  value.  For  example,  a  unit  that  expects  to  see  a  difference  of 
two  time  units  between  locations  A  and  B  might  compute 

(Mi  A/B3)  V(M2  AfB4)  V... 


The  same  unit  will  presumably  need  to  look  at  many  pairs  of  locations,  so  the  number 
of  connections  may  become  a  serious  problem.  Another  objection  to  ripple  clocks  is 
that  they  do  not  seem  at  all  biological.  No  neurons  with  such  discrete  behavior  have 
been  reported  in  cortex.  The  same  objection  applies  to  encodings  of  ripple  clocks. 
One  could  obviously  build  a  conventional  binary  counter  out  of  connection  units,  but 
would  be  very  surprised  to  find  such  a  representation  used  in  the  brain. 


Level  Encodings  The  alternative  to  value  unit  approaches  (and  encodings  thereof) 
is  to  use  clocks  whose  transient  responses  encode  temporal  information.  That  is,  after 
triggering  by  stimulus  onset,  this  type  of  clock  unit's  activity  is  some  predictable 
function  of  time.  The  simplest  version  of  this  is  to  raise  the  unit’s  output  to  a  fixed 
level  when  it  is  triggered  and  let  it  decay  monotonically.  For  example,  suppose  that 
the  output  is  initially  set  to  one  and  decays  at  a  constant  rate  r.  The  output  of  the 
unit  is  then  1  —  r(t  —  t0).t  <  to  +  1/r,  where  to  is  the  time  of  stimulus  onset. 

We  need  a  way  for  input  sites  on  a  trajectory  unit  to  respond  in  proportion  to 
how  well  the  time  difference  between  two  stimuli  agrees  with  the  expected  value  for 
that  trajectory.  (The  expected  value  is  known  because  the  trajectory  encodes  path 
curvature  and  speed  and  the  particular  input  sites  encode  location.  The  expected 
time  difference  R  simply  arc  length  divided  by  speed.)  Suppose  that  stimuli  appear 
at  time  /,  at  location  1  and  time  t2  at  location  2.  The  clock  units  C\  and  Cb  will 
produce  linear!}  decaying  outputs  as  specified  above.  Let  the  site  function  for  a 
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connection  with  expected  time  difference  it  be 

G(C2-(C,+<e))  =  G((l-r(/-*2))-((l-r(f-/,))  +  *f)) 

=  G(r(t2  -  tt)  -  te) 

where  G(t)  is  some  function  that  distributes  activity  around  0,  such  as  a  Gaussian  or 
triangular  pulse.  Varying  the  width  of  G  determines  how  strongly  the  site  responds 
to  time  differences  that  do  not  exactly  meet  expectation.  Figure  5.4  illustrates  the 
behavior  of  the  decay  clock. 

Simple  variants  of  the  decay  clock  would  obviously  work  just  as  well.  For  example, 
one  could  replace  linear  decay  wdth  exponential  decay  and  turn  the  site  function’s  dif¬ 
ferencing  operation  into  a  ratio.  Decay  clocks  seem  quite  reasonable  from  a  biological 
point  of  view.  It  must  be  admitted  however  that  although  decaying  response  after 
stimulation  is  a  property  of  many  cortical  neurons,  it  is  not  predictable  enough  to 
make  a  particularly  good  clock.  At  the  least  one  would  need  to  average  over  sub¬ 
stantial  populations  to  get  reasonably  accurate  results.  Also,  accounting  for  apparent 
motion  data  would  require  clocks  that  continue  to  respond  for  up  to  one  second,  which 
is  longer  than  the  decay  typically  observed. 

Clocks  based  on  temporal  response  functions  can  be  elaborated  almost  arbitrarily. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  use  pairs  of  clocks  at  each  location  emitting  damped 
sine  and  cosine  waves: 

Cx  =  d(t  —  tx)  cos{t  -  tx) 

Sx  =  d(t  -  tx)sm(t  -  tx) 

Taking  products  of  some  of  the  terms  and  subtracting  gives: 

S1C2  —  S2Ci  =  d(t  —  tx)  sin(t  —  t\)d{t  —  t2)  cos(t  —  t2) 

—  d(t  —  f2)sin(f  —  t2)d(t  —  ti)cos(f  —  D) 

=  d(t  —  tx)d(t  —  f2)(sin(f  —  ti)  cos(  —  t  +  t2)  -f  sin {—t  +  t2)  cos (t  —  C)) 
=  d(t  --  ti)d(t  —  t2)  sin(f2  —  D) 

One  can  recover  the  cosine  similarly,  divide  to  eliminate  the  decay  function  d(t)  and 
estimate  the  time  difference  from  the  inverse  tangent.  The  technique  can  be  varied 
in  a  number  of  ways,  for  example  by  producing  what  amounts  to  a  discrete  version 
of  the  spatiotemporal  energy  models  of  [Adelson  and  Bergen,  1986] . 

In  conclusion  we  can  say  that  there  are  a  number  of  ways  to  represent  the  relative 
ages  of  stimuli  using  predictable  unit  temporal  responses.  They  can  be  used  to  build 
site  functions  sensitive  to  relative  ages  of  stimuli,  using  only  weighted  sum  and  product 
operations  plus  simple  non-linearities. 


5.4.3  Gestalt  Behavior 

The  last  major  problem  that  must  be  solved  in  order  to  turn  our  architectural  sketch 
into  a  workable  system  is  that  of  capturing  the  Gestalt  characteristics  of  apparent 
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motion  percepts,  their  discreteness  and  their  tendency  to  impose  order  on  scenes  In 
many  ways  this  is  the  most  interesting  computational  aspect  of  our  problem.  Similar 
grouping  and  organizing  phenomena  are  fundamental  aspects  of  perception,  both 
in  vision  and  in  other  senses.  Any  advances  in  this  area  will  therefor  have  wide 
applicability. 

The  behavior  that  we  are  trying  to  capture  is  a  little  hard  to  define  compactly. 
There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  describe  it.  all  of  which  overlap  a  bit  but  fail  to  entirely 
span  the  space.  Perhaps  the  simplest  characterization  is  to  say  that  inconsistent 
explanations  inhibit  each  other.  The  system’s  interpretations  are  usually  coherent  in 
the  sense  that  they  do  not  imply  mutually  exclusive  assertions  about  what  happened. 
Another  way  to  express  this  is  to  say  that  interpretations  art  unambiguous.  Each 
stimulus  is  assigned  a  single  role,  and  there  is  no  need  for  any  subsequent  thresholding 
or  other  analysis  of  the  output.  Interpretations  are  discrete,  having  the  flavor  of  logical 
assertions  about  what  happened,  rather  than  (possibly  conflicting)  evidence  about  it. 

The  Hough  transform  approach  described  so  far  clearly  does  not  have  the  desired 
character.  In  the  most  straightforward  version  of  the  algorithm  ‘interpretations’  ( i.e . 
output  units)  do  not  compete,  nor  is  there  any  notion  of  consistency  between  them. 
Also.  Hough  transforms  are  ambiguous  in  that  the  end  product  of  the  voting  step 
is  a  distribution  of  votes  over  the  output  parameter  space.  An  additional  step  is 
required  to  interpret  the  vote  distribution  in  terms  of  assertions  about  what  is  or 
is  not  present  in  the  input.  What  is  needed,  clearly,  is  a  way  to  bring  some  of  the 
character  of  constraint  satisfaction  algorithms  to  the  Hough  transform.  We  want  to 
preserve  the  simple  structure  of  Hough  transform  networks,  while  adding  the  ability 
for  interpretations  to  detect  inconsistencies  with  each  other  and  to  compete  based  on 
the  available  evidence. 

The  next  chapter  presents  a  mechanism  called  feature  binding  that  has  the  desired 
properties.  The  mechanism  itself  is  simple;  however,  analyzing  it  and  comparing  it 
with  alternative  approaches  requires  a  lengthy  discussion.  Also,  the  argument  is 
completely  independent  of  the  motion  problem  and  is  hence  somewhat  removed  from 
the  main  thrust  of  the  thesis.  For  these  reasons  it  is  discussed  in  a  separate  chapter. 
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Trajectories 


Segments 


Figure  5.1:  Structure  of  the  intermediate-level  motion  model. 


a) 

Parameter  1 


Parameter  2 


Figure  5.2:  Parameter  space  encodings,  a)  Coarse  coding:  a  A'-dimensional  point  is 
represented  by  the  conjunction  of  k  units,  each  finely  tuned  in  one  dimension  and 
coarsely  tuned  in  all  others,  b)  Loosely  coupled  subspaces:  a  point  is  represented  by 
the  conjunction  of  finely  tuned  projections  of  the  space  with  a  coarse  representation 
of  the  full  space. 


trigger 


•  •  • 


Figure  5.3:  Ripple  Clock 
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Local  Onset 
Remote  Onset 
Local  Decay  Clock 
Remote  Decay  Clock 
Gated  Difference 

Figure  5.4:  Response  of  a  decay  clock,  and  difference  of  two  decay  clocks  triggered  at 
different  times. 
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6  Feature  Binding 


One  of  the  most  striking  properties  of  apparent  motion  percepts  is  their  gestalt  char¬ 
acter.  At  the  end  of  Chapter  Five  we  left  open  the  question  of  how  to  capture  this 
behavior  in  the  intermediate-level  motion  network.  The  problem  is  both  more  com¬ 
plex  and  more  interesting  than  the  other  representation  problems  discussed  there.  In 
part  this  is  due  to  its  generality  -  it  is  a  problem  that  arises  over  and  over  in  the 
study  of  perception.  In  this  chapter,  therefor,  we  will  temporarily  step  back  Tom  the 
specifics  of  motion  understanding  and  look  at  the  problem  in  the  abstract.  The  goal 
will  be  a  general  method  of  obtaining  gestalt-like  behavior  in  simple  Hough  transform 
networks.  Any  modifications  needed  to  apply  the  technique  to  the  motion  problem 
will  be  made  in  Chapter  Seven,  when  we  present  a  simple  but  completely  specified 
motion  understanding  network. 

In  the  next  section  we  will  discuss  the  type  of  behavior  that  is  needed  and  argue  for 
a  particular  way  of  defining  the  problem.  We  will  also  review  related  connectionist  and 
computer  vision  work.  Section  6.2  will  present  the  general  feature  binding  strategy, 
an  algorithm  that  implements  it,  and  an  analysis  of  what  the  algorithm  is  really 
computing.  The  last  section  will  deal  with  the  application  of  the  algorithm  to  general 
Hough  transform  applications  and  discuss  variants  and  extensions  to  the  method. 


6.1  Problem  Definition  —  What  is  Needed 

The  formation  of  a  visual  gestalt  is  one  of  the  more  impressive  phenomena  in  human 
vision.  A  collection  of  low-level  visual  features  seems  to  spontaneous!}’  organize  it¬ 
self  into  a  coherent  whole  that  was  not  inherent  in  the  parts.  The  parts  may  gain 
properties  that  weren’t  visible  in  isolation  -  for  example,  they  may  suddenly  appear 
to  be  at  different  depths.  The  interpretations  assigned  to  features  can  be  strikingly 
complex.  In  apparent  motion,  for  example,  objects  can  move  behind  one  another,  or 
deform,  or  flip  out  of  the  image  plane.  In  some  cases  the  same  visual  stimulus  can  be 
organized  in  more  than  one  way,  as  in  the  famous  Necker  cube,  and  in  these  cases  the 
properties  of  individual  features  appear  to  change  when  the  observer  switches  from 
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one  interpretation  to  another.  Despite  the  ambiguity  of  the  stimulus,  observers  can 
generally  only  perceive  one  interpretation  at  a  time.  Many  gestalt  phenomena  share 
these  properties:  the}'  assign  roles  to  primitives,  enforce  global  consistency,  and  result 
in  single,  discrete  interpretations  of  the  stimulus. 


As  noted  in  Chapter  Five,  the  meaning  of  the  word  gestalt  is  a  little  hard  to 
pin  down.  The  concept  itself  underwent  significant  evolution,  taking  on  an  almost 
mystical  aura  in  some  of  the  later  writings  of  the  Gestalt  school.  The  original  meaning 
was  apparently  similar  to  what  today  would  be  called  a  segment.  In  Kohler’s  words, 
a  gestalt  is  ‘'a  concrete  individual  and  characteristic  entity,  existing  as  something 
detached  and  having  a  shape  or  form  as  one  of  its  attributes’’  [Kohler,  1947].  A  more 
general  definition  (t.g.  that  of  [Koffka,  1935])  would  stress  the  idea  of  organization 
into  a  part/whole  hierarch}-.  That  is.  a  group  of  features  forms  a  gestalt  when  each 
of  them  has  been  assigned  a  role  in  a  common  higher-level  construct.  The  constructs 
may  be  at  a  very  high  level  indeed,  as  in  the  famous  ‘duck-rabbit'  and  “wife/mother- 
in-law'  sketches:  or  quite  low,  as  when  an  array  of  dots  is  organized  into  horizontal 
or  vertical  lines  In  either  case  the  gestalt  organization  has  two  critical  properties. 
The  first  is  discreteness:  a  given  feature  either  does  or  does  not  participate  in  a  given 
gestalt.  There  is  no  middle  ground.  The  second  key  property  is  that  the  organization 
is  in  some  sense  consistent.  It  satisfies  a  possibly  very  complex  set  of  constraints, 
some  hard  ( t.g .  a  given  edge  cannot  simultaneously  be  concave  and  occluding)  and 
some  soft  (t.g.  in  shape-from-shading  situations,  the  light  source  is  more  likely  to  be 
above  the  scene  than  below  it.) 


The  definition  of  a  gestalt  as  organization  into  a  part/whole  hierarchy  has  a  natural 
interpretation  in  terms  of  Hough  transforms.  A  gestalt  simply  consists  of  a  winning 
cell  in  the  output  space,  plus  those  features  that  voted  for  it.  This  idea  is  due  to 
Ballard  [Ballard.  1984].  Note  however  that  the  Hough  transform  by  itself  does  not 
have  the  requisite  discreteness  and  consistency  properties. 


Are  there  other  ways  to  capture  the  flavor  of  gestalt  organization  in  a  Hough 
transform  network?  This  chapter  presents  a  mechanism  called  feature  binding  that 
does  the  job  fairly  well.  The  essence  of  the  mechanism  is  that  the  features  vote  for 
high-level  constructs  that  they  are  consistent  with,  just  as  in  the  standard  Hough 
transform.  In  addition,  however,  the  higher-level  constructs  compete  for  the  right 
to  explain  and  receive  activation  from  the  features.  The  winning  construct  ‘binds’ 
the  feature  and  keeps  it  from  contributing  to  other  constructs,  whence  the  name. 
The  binding  process  obviously  yields  the  discreteness  property  that  is  needed.  It  also 
provides  a  means  of  capturing  the  constraint  that  a  given  feature  belongs  to  only  one 
gestalt,  i.t.  that  the  part/whole  hierarchy  is  a  tree  rather  than  a  DAG. 
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6.1.1  Related  Work 


One  of  the  claimed  strengths  of  connectionist  models  is  their  ability  to  offer  a  biolog¬ 
ically  plausible  mechanism  for  the  formation  of  Gestalts.  The  general  approach  was 
well  expressed  by  Hinton  [1981]: 

. .  .the  mechanism  underlying  the  formation  of  a  Gestalt  is  a  set  of  com-  ■ 
petitive  and  cooperative  interactions  within  a  network  of  simple  units. 

The  interactions  result  in  a  particular  subset  of  the  units  becoming  active 
and  suppressing  the  rest.  The  active  subset  is  the  internal  representation 
of  the  current  Gestalt. 

Hinton's  description  applies  to  the  obvious  implementation  of  relaxation  labelling  as 
well  as  to  specifically  connectionist  models,  and  to  general  networks  as  well  as  to 
the  Hough  transform  nets  that  are  our  primary  concern.  The  standard  connectionist 
version  of  the  idea  is  what  [Feldman  and  Ballard.  1982]  call  a  stable  coalition.  This  is 
a  group  of  units  whose  interconnections  are  all  excitatory,  and  which  have  inhibitory 
links  to  some  members  of  other  coalitions.  The  idea  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Necker 
cube  networks  of  [Feldman.  1985]  and  [Rumelhart  tt  ah.  1980].  The  simplest  type 
of  stable  coalition  is  the  winner-take-all  network,  in  which  a  set  of  units  is  fully 
connected  by  inhibitory  links.  The  result  is  that  the  unit  with  the  strongest  external 
input  suppresses  all  other  members  of  the  group. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  other  attempts  to  represent  gestalt-like  interactions 
in  connectionist  networks.  Smolensky’s  Harmony  theory  [Smolensky,  19S6]  captures 
soft  consistency  constraints  by  encoding  frequency  of  co-occurence  in  the  connection 
strengths  of  a  fully  connected  single-layer  network.  The  classical  literature  on  relax¬ 
ation  labelling  is  also  highly  relevant,  as  is  some  of  the  more  recent  work  on  Markov 
random  fields.  In  the  area  of  Hough  transform  networks,  we  have  already  noted 
Ballard's  [Ballard.  1984]  approach  to  gestalt  representation,  which  is  close  to  that 
presented  here.  In  his  view  a  gestalt  consists  of  a  stable  coalition  across  layers  of  a 
Hough  transform  network,  t.e.  between  feature  and  parameter  spaces. 

The  idea  of  competition  for  ownership  of  evidence,  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
feature  binding,  has  occurred  in  a  few  other  contexts.  Levitt  [Levitt,  1986]  builds 
inference  hierarchies  representing  the  probabilities  that  a  given  feature  belongs  to 
any  of  several  possible  explanations.  Very  recent  work  by  [Califano  et  ah,  19S9]  is 
extremely  close  to  the  feature  binding  idea.  They  formulate  object  recognition  as  a 
hierarchical  Hough  transform  problem,  drawing  heavily  on  the  approach  of  Ballard. 
Instead  of  restricting  the  class  of  transforms,  however,  they  detect  cases  where  two 
higher  level  constructs  depend  on  the  same  features,  and  allow  the  constructs  in  such 
cases  to  inhibit  each  other.  Their  goal  is  a  practical  program  rather  than  a  biologi¬ 
cally  plausible  model,  so  the  mechanism  is  expressed  procedurally;  if  two  constructs 
share  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  their  support,  then  they  inhibit  each  other, 
otherwise  not. 
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6.2  Feature  Binding:  The  General  Approach 

Suppose  one  is  given  a  set  of  features  in  an  image,  and  wishes  to  interpret  each  of  them 
as  a  manifestation  of  some  underlying  explanation.  For  example,  one  might  observe 
edge  segments  and  try  to  explain  them  in  terms  of  lines.  The  Hough  transform 
approach  to  the  problem  is  simply  to  let  explanation  units  add  up  the  values  of 
compatible  feature  units.  The  feature  binding  idea  calls  for  explanation  units  to 
compete  for  the  right  to  explain  (and  receive  activation  from)  the  feature  units.  Thus 
explanation  units  will  compete  only  when  their  feature  sets  overlap. 

It  turns  out  that  a  single  generic  network  structure  (Figure  6.2)  can  handle  a  wide 
variety  of  feature  binding  methods.  Each  point  in  feature  space  has  associated  with 
it  two  groups  of  units.  The  first  or  bottom-up  group  consists  of  raw  features  -  the 
output  of  lower  level  processing.  The  second  or  top-down  group  records  information 
about  the  set  of  explanations  that  are  competing  for  ownership  of  that  point  in  feature 
space.  Explanation  units  have  a  site  for  every  point  in  feature  space  that  can  vote 
for  them.  The  site  function's  job  is  to  take  into  account  the  competition  information 
and  provide  appropriate  activation  to  the  unit  function.  It  can  be  thought  of  as  a 
dynamic  weight  that  is  adjusted  to  reflect  the  explanation  unit's  claim  on  the  feature. 


6.2.1  A  Stable  Coalition  Approach 

Unsurprisingly,  a  straightforward  application  of  the  stable  coalition  idea  can  imple¬ 
ment  feature  binding.  In  the  terminology  of  the  previous  section,  one  creates  a  top- 
down  unit  for  each  possible  proposition  of  the  form  “Feature  x  belongs  to  explanation 
k."  The  top-down  units  for  each  feature  location  are  placed  in  a  winner-take-all  net¬ 
work.  The  added  units  are  similar  in  spirit  to  the  binder  units  of  [Feldman.  1 9S2] . 
Clearly  the  explanation  and  associated  binder  units  form  rivalrous  coalitions.  The 
result  is  that  explanations  inhibit  each  other  via  the  binder  units. 

The  problem  with  this  mechanism  is  the  number  of  binder  units  required  -  one 
for  each  possible  pairing  of  a  feature  with  an  explanation.  Thus  the  approach  must 
be  ruled  out  for  situations  in  which  the  features  are  consistent  with  many  possible 
explanations.  A  partial  fix  would  be  to  associate  binder  units  with  whole  classes 
of  explanations,  rather  than  specific  ones.  For  example,  suppose  the  feature  space 
consists  of  lines.  It  might  be  enough  to  have  two  binder  units,  one  fo.  each  possible 
assignment  of  figure  and  ground  labels  to  the  regions  on  either  side  of  the  line.  This 
is  actually  a  type  of  coarse  coding,  in  which  specificity  of  the  binder  units  is  sacrificed 
in  return  for  reasonable  network  size,  in  the  hope  that  intersecting  a  number  of  coarse 
constraints  will  yield  a  unique  solution. 

The  stable  coalition  approach  has  been  used  by  Cooper  [1989]  to  bind  scene  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  parts  of  a  structured  model  for  object  recognition.  He  uses  a  despaced 
representation  of  the  object  to  be  recognized,  so  that  although  each  feature  has  many 
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possible  explanations,  the  number  of  features  is  small.  This  avoids  the  combinatoric 
problems  that  would  arise  in  more  traditional  Hough  transform  applications. 


6.2.2  The  Rumelhart  and  McClelland  Approach 

In  an  appendix  to  their  well-known  paper  on  past  tense  learning.  Rumelhart  and 
McClelland  [1986a]  describe  a  network  in  which  binary  features  contribute  evidence 
to  sets  of  explanations.  They  propose  to  let  explanations  compute  a  weighted  sum 
of  consistent  features,  with  weights  being  chosen  dynamically  so  that  a)  the  total 
activation  provided  by  any  given  feature  is  one.  and  b)  the  amount  of  excitation  an 
explanation  derives  from  a  given  feature  is  proportional  to  the  current  activation  of 
that  explanation.  Extending  their  approach  to  networks  with  weights  produces  a 
powerful  and  effective  feature  binding  rule,  as  follows: 

Let  F~  be  a  set  of  features,  and  let  the  activation  of  explanations  Ek  be  determined 
by 

Ek  :=  u' xk9xkFx .  (6.1) 

re/* 

where  ic-;:  is  a  static  evidential  weight  and  the  set  Ik  contains  the  indices  of  all  features 
which  provide  evidence  for  Ek-  The  term  gZk  is  a  dynamic  ‘‘gating"  weight  whose 
value  is  between  0  and  1.  It  can  be  thought  of  as  a  switch  or  valve  controlling  how 
much  activation  flows  from  Fx  to  Ek-  The  gating  weight  is  computed  by  the  formula 

glk  =  ~k  =■  (6.2) 

E;€03 

where  the  set  Ox  contains  indices  of  all  explanations  for  which  Fx  provides  evidence. 
Clearly  the  gTk  for  an}'  given  x  sum  to  one  and  are  proportional  to  the  corresponding 
Ek.  so  the  expression  specializes  to  the  Rumelhart  and  McClelland  case  when  the  i rr* 
are  all  equal  to  one. 

It  is  not  hard  to  map  the  above  expressions  onto  the  generic  network  of  figure  6.2. 
Note  that  the  denominator  term  J2jeox  Ej  is  independent  of  k;  call  it  Bx.  Intuitively, 
Bx  is  the  back-projection  of  the  relevant  explanations  to  feature  Fx.  Let  Fz  and  Bx 
be,  respectively,  the  bottom-up  and  top-down  feature  units.  The  site  function  for  any 
site  x  on  explanation  unit  k  can  then  compute  gxk  (assuming  it  has  access  to  Ek)  and 
use  it  to  weight  uuxkFx.  The  explanation  unit  simply  computes  the  sum  of  its  sites. 

6.2.3  An  Example:  Organizing  Dots  into  Lines 

A  simple  example  will  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  feature  binding  technique  and  some 
of  its  behavior.  Suppose  that  we  eye  given  an  array  of  dots  and  wish  to  organize  them 
into  horizontal  or  vertical  lines.  Figure  6.3  a)  shows  a  feature  binding  network  for 
this  problem.  The  network  contains  two  rectangular  arrays,  one  for  the  dots  (the  Fx 
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units)  and  one  for  the  feedback  units  Bz.  Both  provide  input  to  feature  binding  sites 
on  the  units  that  code  for  lines.  Connections  are  shown  for  the  input  and  feedback 
units  at  location  (6.4)  and  line  units  (y  =  4j  and  (t  =  6).  Input  units  have  their 
values  externally  clamped,  and  feedback  units  compute  an  unweighted  sum.  The  line 
units  will  normally  use  the  activation  rule  of  expressions  6.1  and  6.2  above,  but  first 
some  practical  problems  must  be  solved. 

First,  assume  that  the  Bx  and  line  units  are  updated  simultaneously  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  cycle.  Then  the  Bx  units  will  reflect  the  state  of  the  Ek  units  during 
the  previous  cycle.  If  gTk  is  computed  using  the  current  values  of  Ek  and  Bz,  the 
feedback  delay  may  make  the  network  oscillate.  In  the  simulations  described  below 
the  Ek  units  avoid  the  problem  by  using  a  delayed  copy  of  their  own  activation  to 
compute  gTk .  The  second  problem  is  that  gzk  is  not  defined  when  the  feedback  units 
have  value  zero.  This  situation  may  occur  whenever  a  new  input  unit  is  turned  on. 
When  this  happens,  however,  the  explanation  units  that  use  the  feedback  unit  in 
question  will  be  zero  as  well.  Since  under  normal  conditions  the  gzk  for  any  given  x 
sum  to  one.  it  seems  reasonable  to  define  grk  to  be  \/\Oz\  when  Bx  is  zero. 

Figure  6.3  b  i  shows  the  output  of  the  network  of  Figure  6.3  a)  given  an  ambiguous 
set  of  dots.  Since  the  features  provide  exactly  equal  evidence  for  both  interpretations, 
the  algorithm  cannot  choose  one  over  the  other1.  Figure  6.3  c)  shows  what  happens 
when  the  evidence  favors  the  horizontal  interpretation  by  a  small  amount.  Note  that 
the  interpretation  is  globally  consistent:  strengthening  the  ( y  =  2)  line  weakens  the 
two  vertical  lines,  allowing  the  (y  =  5)  line  to  win  even  though  nothing  explicit  was 
done  to  favor  it. 


6.2.4  Analysis 

We  can  obtain  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  the  algorithm  computes  by  viewing  it 
as  a  relaxation  labelling  problem  in  which  we  features  are  labelled  with  explanations. 
In  particular,  it  can  be  mapped  into  the  formalism  of  Hummel  and  Zucker  [1983].  We 
are  given 

a  set  of  objects  —  The  features. 

a  label  set  for  each  object  —  The  dynamic  weights  gzk.  The  value  of  gzk  can  be 
thought  of  as  ‘the  strength  of  label  k  at  feature  x\ 

a  neighbor  relation  over  objects  —  Two  features  Fx  and  Fy  are  neighbors  iff  they 
have  any  possible  explanations  in  common  -  that  is,  if  Ox  f)  Oy  is  non-empty. 

1  It  can  be  shown  that  if  random  noise  is  added  to  the  weights,  this  situation  always  converges  to 
an  unambiguous  interpretation  Unfortunately  the  convergence  rate  may  be  arbitrarily  slow 
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a  constraint  relation  over  tuples  of  neighbors  —  Define  rTJk.j).  the  compat¬ 
ibility  of  label  k  at  x  with  label  j  at  y.  to  be 


f  wxk  if  k  =  j 
|  0  otherwise 


Under  this  mapping  Hummel  and  Zucker  show  that  if  the  gxk  are  updated  according 
to  the  rule  described  in  [Mohammed  et  al..  1983]  (henceforth  the  MHZ  rule),  then 
one  of  two  cases  will  apply.  If  the  static  weights  wxk  depend  only  on  k.  as  in  typical 
Hough  transform  applications,  then  the  compatibility  matrix  is  symmetric,  and  the 
algorithm  performs  gradient  ascent  on  the  functional  Y1  Ek .  This  means  that  it  is 
guaranteed  to  halt,  and  will  tend  to  maximize  activity  in  the  output  network.  If  the 
u'xk  depend  on  x  as  well  as  k  then  convergence  can  no  longer  be  proven.  However. 
Hummel  and  Zucker  give  an  argument  that  convergence  is  in  some  sense  probable. 

The  next  question  to  ask  is  whether  feature  binding  in  fact  implements  the  correct 
update  rule.  The  answer,  unfortunately,  is  no.  but  it  does  approximate  it  in  many 
situations  In  order  to  see  this  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  update  rule  in  some 
detail.  Figure  G.4  a)  depicts  the  situation  geometrically  for  one  node  having  three 
possible  labels.  Since  gxk  >  0  and  Xhu  *  gTk  =  1.  the  set  of  valid  labellings  is  just  the 

positive  part  of  the  n-dimensional  plane  given  by  (gx\ . grr)  •  (1 . 1)  =  1.  The 

MHZ  update  rule  says  that  where  possible2,  the  new  labelling  should  be  computed 

by  taking  a  small  step  along  the  projection  of  the  support  vector  (£i . £„)  onto 

the  plane  of  the  solution  set.  Algebraical!,  .it  rule  can  be  written  as 


9rk  9rk  +  Q 


(6.3) 


where  a  controls  the  step  size.  The  effect  of  expression  6.3  is  to  modify  the  support 
vector  by  subtracting  away  its  projection  onto  the  plane  normal,  yielding  a  vector 
that  lies  in  the  plane.  Figure  6.4  b)  illustrates  this  graphically. 

The  feature  binding  update  rule  can  be  written  as 


9xk  ■-  9zk  ■+  —  {Ek  -  gxkBx) , 


(6.4) 


corresponding  to  the  situation  in  Figure  6.4c).  The  similarity  to  expression  6.3  is 
clear.  The  one  important  difference  is  that  the  projection  is  done  parallel  to  the 
current  label  vector  rather  than  the  plane  normal.  Early  in  the  relaxation  the  label 
vector  will  be  near  the  plane  normal.  As  long  as  the  support  vector  is  not  near  the 
plane  normal,  feature  binding  will  approximate  the  correct  update  rule  very  well. 
When  these  conditions  do  not  hold,  however,  situations  can  arise  in  which  the  feature 
binding  lule  moves  the  label  vector  in  exactly  the  wrong  direction.  Figure  6.4  d) 
illustrates  such  a  situation  for  a  two-label  network. 


JSpecial  rules  apply  when  the  current  labelling  is  on  a  boundary  of  the  label  set  and  the  projt  ion 
of  the  support  vector  points  away  from  the  label  set  -  see  [Mohammed  ei  al. ,  1983]  for  discussion. 
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6.2.5  Improving  the  Update  Rule 

The  feature  binding  update  rule  works  reasonably  well  for  many  applications,  despite 
its  occasionally  poor  approximation  to  the  correct  rule.  Given  that  the  problem  does 
exist,  however,  we  would  do  well  to  look  at  wavs  of  improving  the  situation.  The 
simplest  appioach  would  be  to  modify  the  support  function.  Suppose  each  term  in 
the  expression  for  gz-K  is  exponentiated,  i.t. 

|£*l‘ 

2lk  —  <-  I  r-  .ft  (6 .5} 

l^j60x  IA71 

Let  y  be  the  set  {>  :  E-  —  ma x:eo2  Ej}:  then  as  h  goes  toward  infinity.  gTk  ap- 
proac  es 


9rk  = 


if  k  €  Mx 
otherwise 


and  the  largest  EK  get  all  of  the  activity  due  to  Fx.  In  terms  of  Figure  6.4.  the 
effect  is  to  pull  the  support  vector  toward  the  corners  of  the  label  space  and  away 
from  the  plane  normal.  This  in  turn  will  tend  to  make  the  update  rule  give  a  better 
approximation  to  the  correct  rule.  Note  however  that  the  support  function  will  no 
longer  be  describable  by  a  simple  compatibility  matrix. 

A  more  sophisticated  approach  is  to  try  to  implement  the  MHZ  rule  directly.  It 
would  be  relatively  trivial  to  implement  the  basic  update  rule  of  expression  6.3.  The 
Bx  units  would  simply  scale  themselves  by  the  constant  IGj-]-1.  and  the  EK  units 
would  update  gxi:  appropriately  at  each  site.  This  might  cause  gTk  to  become  greater 
than  one  or  less  than  zero.  This  could  be  handled  by  simple  truncation,  though  that 
strategy  might  lead  to  solutions  that  fail  to  satisfy  the  constraint  that  the  gxk  should 
sum  to  one. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  it  is  possible  to  implement  the  full  MHZ  update  algorithm 
without  violating  the  connectionist  design  rules  of  [Feldman  and  Ballard,  1982]  or 
requiring  a  unit  for  every  label.  The  unit  functions  required  strain  our  intuitive 
notion  of  simplicity,  so  the  result  may  not  be  terribly  relevant  to  biological  models; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  can  be  done  when  the  formalism  is  pushed  to  the 
limit. 

Figure  6.1  presents  the  MHZ  algorithm  for  computing  the  update  vector,  restated 
using  the  notation  of  this  chapter.  The  algorithm  uses  the  current  label  vector  G  — 
(<7xi>  •  ■  •  ,9m)  and  the  current  support  vector  E  =  (Ej, . . .  ,En)  to  compute  a  new 
update  vector  U.  The  now  vector  is  chosen  to  maximize  E-U  subject  to  the  constraint 
that  C/j  <  1  and  C  is  a  feasible  direction  (t.e.  G  +  aU  is  in  the  set  of  legal  labellings 
for  a  1  q  between  0  and  some  positive  constant).  To  map  this  onto  the  connection 
network  of  Figure  6.2,  we  let  the  Ek  units  update  themselves  and  the  gxk  according  to 
expression  6.3.  The  Bz  units  become  considerably  more  complicated.  At  each  input 
site  k  they  must  store  a  copy  of  gzk  and  information  about  whether  k  is  in  set  T\ 
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Figure  (>.]:  Pseudocode  for  the  MHZ  update  direction  computation. 


during  each  time  slic •'  they  must  compute  the  new  value  of  Bz  and  update  their  local 
copies  of  gxk  by  implementing  the  repeat  loop  of  Figure  6.1.  Both  the  explanation 
and  feedback  units  must  either  use  a  very  small  a  or  choose  a  dynamically  to  prevent 
the  gzh  from  moving  outside  the  interval  [0,1]. 

6.3  Feature  Binding  and  the  Hough  Transform 

The  classical  Hough  transform  is  subject  to  a  number  of  difficulties  that  can  be  at 
least  partially  solved  by  feature  binding.  In  the  Hough  transform  features  contribute 
activity  to  each  higher  level  interpretation  of  which  they  might  be  part.  Interpre¬ 
tations  which  have  a  lot  of  supporting  features  will  have  higher  activity,  but  one  is 
left  with  the  problem  of  deciding  whether  a  given  level  of  activity  at  an  explanation 
indicates  something  real  or  is  simply  the  result  of  an  accidental  alignment  of  votes 
from  unrelated  features  (cf  [Brown,  1983b].)  Feature  binding  causes  features  which 
are  contributing  to  a  strong  explanation  to  contribute  correspondingly  less  activitv 
to  other  explanations.  We  would  expect  therefor  that  it  would  reduce  the  noise  level 
and  simplify  the  thresholding  problem. 

Another  classic  problem  with  the  Hough  transform  arises  due  to  interactions  be¬ 
tween  input  noise  and  output  quantization.  In  most  applications  the  features  am 
the  result  of  some  measurement  process  that  is  subject  to  noise  and  error.  In  the 
line-finding  case,  for  example,  edge  detectors  are  subject  to  position  and  orientation 
errors.  If  the  cells  of  the  output  parameter  space  are  finely  quantized,  as  they  should 
be  to  give  high  resolution,  then  the  input  errors  will  produce  a  blurred  hill  in  the 
vote  array  rather  than  a  sharp  peak.  Thresholding  the  vote  array  to  find  lines  will 
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typically  result  in  finding  a  cluster  of  similar  lines  for  each  real  line  in  the  image.  The 
usual  heuristic  applied  in  this  case  is  some  foun  of  lateral  inhibition  in  the  output 
space.  That  is.  local  maxima  are  extracted  and  allowed  to  suppress  their  neighbors 
over  some  local  region.  In  many  situations,  however,  this  does  not  make  sense.  Con¬ 
sider  F'igure  6.5  a),  which  shows  the  image  representations  of  two  lines  taken  from  a 
line-finding  Hough  space.  Should  line  L\  inhibit  X2?  The  answer  is  that  it  depends 
on  the  input.  If  the  input  looks  like  Fig.  6.5  b),  there  is  independent  support  for 
each  line,  and  inhibition  would  clearly  be  a  mistake.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  input 
looks  like  Fig.  6.5  c),  the  votes  for  L 1  and  £2  are  likely  due  to  noisy  measurements,  so 
inhibition  would  be  appropriate.  Feature  binding  handles  this  problem  nicely  if  the 
noise  properties  of  the  features  are  known.  Each  fea4ure  casts  a  distribution  of  votes 
and  is  competed  for  by  all  of  the  solutions  it  votes  for.  Two  solutions  will  inhibit  each 
other  if  and  only  if  they  depend  on  common  features. 

There  aie  of  course  a  variety  of  other  ways  of  dealing  with  the  Hough  transform's 
problems.  A  standard  ‘folk  algorithm'  for  dealing  with  the  noisiness  and  ambiguity 
of  the  output  space  is  to  find  the  peaks  sequentially,  deleting  their  features  along  the 
way.  That  is.  after  voting  one  repeatedly  finds  the  output  cell  with  the  highest  vote 
count,  adds  it  to  the  list  of  solutions,  and  deletes  all  of  the  features  that  are  consistent 
with  it.  This  idea  is  quite  similar  in  spirit  to  feature  binding,  and  one  might  well 
ask  whether  feature  binding  has  any  advantages  over  it  other  than  being  inherently 
parallel.  In  fact  feature  binding  computes  a  different  set  of  solutions,  and  in  some 
cases  the  solutions  it  finds  seem  more  natural.  Consider  the  network  of  Figure  6.6. 
which  finds  adjacent  pairs  of  dots3.  Since  the  weights  to  the  middle  dot-pair  unit 
are  higher  than  those  to  the  outer  units,  initially  the  middle  output  unit  will  receive 
the  most  votes.  The  maximum-subtraction  heuristic  will  choo^  it  first,  and  be  left 
with  weak  activation  on  the  other  two  units.  Feature  binding,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
settle  into  a  state  in  which  the  middle  dot-pair  unit  is  suppressed  and  the  outer  two 
units  are  fully  active. 

Another  wav  to  reduce  ambiguity  in  the  Hough  space  is  to  use  pairs  of  features 
to  generate  votes.  In  connection  networks  this  translates  into  the  use  of  conjunctive 
connections  on  the  output  units.  The  strategy  works  well,  and  has  been  elevated 
by  Ballard  [t.g.  in  [Ballard.  1984] )  to  a  fundamental  design  principle.  It  does  not, 
however,  deal  with  fundamentally  ambiguous  stimuli  like  those  of  Figure  6.3  b). 

The  problem  of  using  noisy  input  with  small  accumulator  bins  can  be  dealt  with  by 
using  large  bins  and  interpolating  to  improve  spatial  resolution  -  t.e.  the  interpolation 
coding  technique  mentioned  in  Chapter  Five  [Ballard,  1986c].  This  also  has  the 
advantage  of  reducing  the  number  of  uni*s  needed  to  represent  the  output  soace. 
Like  au  distributed  representations,  of  course,  the  method  can  become  confused  .f  a 
number  of  peaks  occur  close  together.  A  subtler  problem  is  that  the  method  requires 
features  to  vote  for  points  in  the  output  space  ra'her  than  surfaces.  This  is  one  of  the 

3Readers  in  search  of  a  use  for  this  may  think  of  the  output  units  as  line  segment  detectors 


motivations  for  Ballard's  reliance  on  conductive  connections  [Ballard.  19ST.  It  also 
imposes  strong  constraints  on  how  the  transformation  from  feature  to  output  space 
is  compiled.  It  may  be  necessary  to  break  the  transform  down  into  a  hierarchy  of 
steps,  each  of  which  maps  a  pair  of  features  and  one  level  to  a  single  point  at  the  next 
level. 

6.4  Extensions  and  Variations 

In  this  sect’on  we  will  look  at  a  number  of  ways  of  altering  the  behavior  of  feature 
binding  networks  to  get  different  sorts  of  behavior  or  handle  more  general  problems. 

6.4.1  Biasing  Feature  Binding  Networks 

When  the  Hough  transform  is  used  in  a  connectionist  context  it  is  often  necessary  to 
hate  ways  to  bias  the  network  so  that  its  decision  takes  into  account  external  biases 
as  well  the  evidence  provided  by  the  actual  features.  In  standard  winner-take- 
all  networks  this  is  done  by  simply  adding  activation  to  favored  units.  In  a  feature 
binding  network,  however,  additive  bias  has  effects  that  may  be  undesirable.  In  a 
feature  binding  network  the  solution  units  compute  a  weighted  sum  of  feature  inputs, 
but  compete  for  ownership  of  each  feature.  Additive  bias  looks  like  a  feature  for  which 
there  is  no  competition  -  a  feature  which  is  specific  to  one  particular  solution.  It  has 
the  effect  of  putting  a  floor  under  the  activation  of  that  solution.  If  the  solution  in 
question  does  not  actually  win  the  competition,  therefor,  the  network  will  converge 
to  state  in  which  multiple  inconsistent  interpretations  are  active. 

It  turns  out  that  in  most  cases  more  intuitively  satisfying  results  can  be  obtained 
by  using  multiplicative  rather  than  additive  bias  with  feature  binding.  That  is.  for 
bias  inputs  b}  the  explanation  unit  activation  rule  becomes 

Ek  :=  JL  WxkgxkFx,  (6.6) 

:  xeh 

where  values  of  b3  greater  than  one  denote  positive  bias,  values  less  than  one  negative 
bias.  It  should  be  obvious  that  this  is  exactly  equivalent  to  multiplying  all  of  EEs 
input  weights  (the  i ulk)  by  the  product  of  the  biases.  Thus  its  effect  is  to  modulate 
the  unit's  sensitivity  to  feature  input. 

Another  type  of  bias  that  one  might  wish  io  apply  would  be  to  alter  the  relative 
importance  of  some  features,  making  them  more  or  less  salient.  Simply  changing  the 
activation  level  of  the  features  in  question  would  work  in  some  situations.  In  others 
the  feature  may  exert  its  effect  via  some  complicated  site  function,  or  may  encode 
information  it  its  activity  (as  in  the  case  of  the  decay  clocks  introduced  in  the  last 
chapter.)  In  these  situations  a  more  subtle  method  is  needed.  W  hat  can  be  done 


in  such  cases  is  to  divide  the  bias  into  the  feedback  unit  associated  with  the  favored 
feature.  That  feedback  unit  normally  insures  that  the  dynamic  weights  from  that 
unit  to  its  explanations  sum  to  one.  Dividing  the  feedback  unit  by  a  bias  term  b  >  1 
allows  the  sum  of  the  weights  to  rise  to  6,  increasing  the  impact  of  the  associated 
feature  on  the  network's  solution.  Where  the  previous  bias  rule  rescaled  all  of  the 
weights  in  to  some  £^.  this  rule  is  equivalent  to  multiplying  all  of  the  weights  out  of 
Fx  by  6.  • 


6.4.2  Feature  Binding  with  Interpolation  Coding 

As  stated  earlier.  Ballard's  interpolation  coding  provides  some  of  the  same  benefits 
as  feature  binding,  but  there  are  still  good  reasons  to  try  to  add  feature  binding  to  an 
interpolation  coded  network.  A  network  using  both  techniques  would  inherit  feature 
binding's  ability  to  handle  fundamentally  ambiguous  inputs  like  that  of  Figure  G.3  b). 
while  still  retaining  the  efficiency  and  high  resolution  of  interpolation  coding. 

Consider  the  simplest  version  of  interpolation  coding,  in  which  some  feature  Fx 
votes  for  an  ideal  point  E,:  in  a  one-dimensional  parameter  space.  (The  approach 
generalizes  trivially  to  higher  dimensions.)  Suppose  that  the  output  space  does  not 
contain  a  unit  for  EK.  but  instead  represents  it  by  interpolation  between  two  values 
Ei  and  £2.  Following  [Ballard.  l9S6c],  we  link  Fx  to  both  E\  and  £;  with  static 
weights 

Ez  -  Ek  ,  £,  -  £j 

=  T - F~  anci  u'x2  =  T- - F~- 

£2  —  £i  £ 2  -  £ i 

If  feature  binding  is  applied  in  the  usual  way.  the  result  of  turning  on  Fx  will  be  a 
competition  between  £j  and  £2.  which  will  be  won  by  whichever  is  closer  to  £*.  To 
avoid  this,  Ex  and  £2  must  be  made  to  compete  as  a  unit  against  other  pairs.  This  can 
be  done  by  making  connections  between  them  and  letting  gx j  =  gx 2  =  (£j  £  E?)/ Bx. 
Since  the  two  explanation  units  now  have  identical  dynamic  weights,  their  relative 
activity  (which  is  what  encodes  the  precise  location  of  Ek)  will  not  be  distorted  by 
the  feature  binding  process. 

6.4.3  Feature  Binding  in  Hierarchical  Networks 

In  connectionist  models  of  perception  it  is  common  to  arrange  a  series  of  Hough 
transform-lit  computations  in  a  hierarchy,  with  the  output  cells  at  one  level  playdng 
the  role  of  features  at  the  next  level  [Ballard,  1984;  Feldman,  1985].  We  would  like 
to  be  able  to  use  feature  binding  in  this  type  of  situation.  In  particular  it  would 
be  good  to  have  a  way  for  higher  levels  of  the  network  to  influence  the  relaxation 
at  lower  levels.  In  that  way  ambiguities  at  lower  levels  might  be  resolved  by  more 
global  considerations.  Such  a  technique  would  also  allow  the  use  of  Ballard's  ‘loosely 
coupled  subspace  idea  (see  Chapter  Five)  for  reducing  the  size  of  Hough  spaces. 
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The  desired  behavior  can  be  obtained  by  application  of  the  biasing  methods  pre¬ 
sented  above.  Fieure  6.7  shows  the  type  of  network  needed.  Each  layer  of  the  hierar¬ 
chy  ha?  three  classes  of  units: 

•  representation  units 

These  are  the  skeleton  of  the  network.  They  represent  the  parameter  space, 
playing  the  role  of  Ek  units  relative  to  the  layer  below,  Fx  units  relative  to  the 
layer  above. 

•  feedback  sum  units 

These  are  the  Bx  units  previously  discussed.  They  record  the  total  activity  of 
all  explanations  for  each  unit  at  this  level  (in  its  role  a?  a  feature y 

•  feedback  max  units 

These  units,  which  will  be  denoted  by  Mx.  are  exactly  like  B~  units  except  that 
they  compute  the  max  over  their  inputs  rather  than  the  sum.  That  is.  they 
record  the  activation  of  the  strongest  explanation  for  each  feature. 

Each  representation  unit  will  use  one  plus  the  value  of  the  associated  max  unit  as  a 
bias.  or. 

Ek  :=  (1  -r  ME)  n^b  H  wxk9zkFr-  (6.7  j 

3 

Early  in  the  relaxation  the  higher  levels  of  the  network  will  be  in  a  highly  am¬ 
biguous  state,  with  low  levels  of  activity  distributed  broadly  across  the  units.  Under 
these  conditions  the  top-down  bias  will  have  little  or  no  effect.  Only  when  the  higher 
level?  have  enough  information  to  settle  on  at  most  a  few  candidate  explanations 
will  they  begin  to  have  a  significant  impact  on  what  happens  at  lower  levels.  Feature 
binding  networks  settle  very  quickly  when  the  input  is  unambiguous,  so  in  those  cases 
top-down  feedback  is  unlikely  to  be  available  in  time  to  make  a  difference.  The  result 
is  that  top-down  feedback  will  be  invoked  only  when  the  input  to  the  lower  level  is 
highly  ambiguous. 

6.5  Conclusion 

We  have  argued  that  gestalt  percepts  can  be  usefully  modelled  as  the  result  of  a 
Hough  transform-like  computation  in  which  units  at  the  output  side  of  each  trans¬ 
form  compete  to  receive  activation  from  units  at  the  input  side.  This  idea  can  be 
implemented  in  a  connectionist  network  with  only  a  modest  increase  in  the  resources 
required,  though  it  does  significantly  complicate  the  activation  functions  of  the  units. 
We  have  devoted  most  of  our  attention  to  a  particular  activation  function  based  on  an 
idea  of  Rumeihart  and  McClelland.  The  rule  can  be  analyzed  as  an  attempt  to  label 
features  with  explanations  using  the  relaxation  mechanism  of  Hummel  and  Zucker.  It 


can  also  be  extended  to  incorporate  biases,  and  to  the  case  of  hierarchies  of  transform 
networks. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  will  combine  feature  binding  with  some  of  the  techniques 
described  in  the  previous  chapter  to  build  a  network  that  analyses  motion  sequences. 
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Figure  6.3:  a)  (left)  A  network  that  organizes  dots  into  horizontal  and  vertical  lines, 
b)  (center)  Stable  state  of  the  network  given  an  ambiguous  stimulus,  c)  (right)  Stable 
state  of  t lie  network  given  an  unambiguous  stimulus. 


Figure  6.4:  Geometric  interpretation  of  feature  binding  as  relaxation  labelling,  a} 
The  label  space  for  a  single  node  with  three  possible  labels,  b)  The  MHZ  algorithm 
projects  the  support  vector  parallel  to  the  plane  normal,  c)  Feature  binding  projects 
parallel  to  the  current  label  vector,  d)  If  the  support  vector  lies  between  the  plane 
normal  and  the  current  label  vector,  feature  binding  will  update  the  label  vector 
incorrectlv. 
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Figure  6.5:  A  case  where  lateral  inhibition  in  Hough  space  fails,  a)  lines  represented 
by  two  nearby  cells  in  Hough  space,  b)  an  image  for  which  the  lines  should  not  inhibit 
each  other,  c)  an  image  for  which  they  should. 
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Figure  G.G:  A  network  that  finds  adjacent  dot  pairs. 


figure  6.7;  A  network  for  hierarchical  feature  binding. 


7  A  Network  for 

Intermediate-Level  Motion 
Understanding 


Chapter?  Five  and  Six  described  techniques  for  representing  temporal  information 
and  gestalt  interactions  in  connectionist  networks.  In  this  chapter  those  techniques 
will  be  used  to  implement  a  model  of  intermediate-level  motion  processing  along  the 
lines  sketched  in  Chapters  Four  and  Five.  This  will  involve  committing  to  particular 
representations  for  trajectories,  segments  and  time,  rather  than  talking  in  general 
terms  as  in  previous  chapters.  As  stated  earlier,  the  particular  representations  used 
here  may  well  turn  out  to  be  incorrect,  in  the  sense  that  they  differ  from  what  the 
brain  uses.  This  is  unavoidable  given  the  state  of  current  knowledge.  Despite  this  the 
results  should  be  of  interest  to  anyone  interested  in  how  the  brain  analyses  motion. 
First,  they  demonstrate  the  types  of  problems  that  any  motion  processing  system  will 
encounter.  Second,  they  provide  an  existence  proof  that  the  architecture  sketched  in 
Chapter  Four  is  computationally  practical. 

The  next  section  presents  a  precise  statement  of  what  the  domain  of  the  network 
will  be  and  what  sort  of  output  it  should  produce.  Section  7.2  discusses  the  basic 
design  of  the  network,  specifying  the  representations,  activation  rules  and  connection 
patterns  needed  to  interpret  basic  stimuli.  In  subsequent  sections  the  network  will 
be  augmented  wuth  mechanisms  that  let  it  handle  more  complex  effects.  The  chapter 
closes  with  a  look  at  how  the  network  might  be  extended  to  things  that  are  presently 
beyond  its  scope. 


7.1  The  Model  Domain 

As  stated  at  the  end  of  Chapter  Five,  this  thesis  is  not  intended  to  address  the 
question  of  how  the  visual  system  solves  the  segmentation  problem.  In  order  to  model 
intermediate-level  motion,  therefor,  it  will  be  necessary  to  restrict  the  model  to  a 
domain  in  which  segmentation  can  be  assumed.  Working  in  restricted  domains  or  ‘toy 
worlds'  is  of  course  a  standard  practice  in  computer  vision,  though  we  are  sympathetic 
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to  recent  criticisms  that  the  approach  can  lead  to  a  false  sense  of  confidence  in  the 
effectiveness  of  our  algorithms  (t.g.  [Brooks.  1987’ j. 

The  properties  that  a  reasonable  toy  world  should  have  are  as  follows.  First,  it 
should  cover  a  reasonably  rich  and  interesting  set  of  visual  stimuli.  The  set  should 
be  varied  enough  to  allow  testing  of  all  of  the  capabilities  of  the  model  described 
in  chapter  Five.  Second,  it  should  avoid  raising  any  secondary  issues,  and  should 
be  no  more  complex  than  necessary.  In  particular,  it  should  avoid  the  segmentation 
problem. 

The  domain  of  the  model  will  be  a  two-dimensional  world  of  moving  blobs.  Blobs 
will  be  assumed  to  have  been  abstracted  by  some  segmentation  process  into  property 
vectors  at  discrete  locations;  for  example,  the  input  might  represent  assertions  of  the 
form  “there  is  a  red.  1°  circle  at  location  (2.7)".  The  blobs  will  rotate  and  translate 
along  straight  or  circular  trajectories  at  constant  speeds.  Ihe  network's  job  will  be 
to  recover  the  trajectories  and  speeds  of  the  blobs,  and  it  will  be  expected  to  work 
regardless  of  temporal  sampling  rate.  Thus  the  domain  includes  almost  all  classical 
apparent  motion  displays,  plus  a  non-trivia!  set  of  continuous  motion  stimuli. 


7.2  Designing  the  Network 

The  motion  network  will  be  an  elaboration  of  the  design  sketched  in  section  5.3 
and  figure  5.1.  It  will  have  the  general  character  of  a  Hough  transform,  in  which 
the  property  vectors  representing  blobs  vote  into  a  space  of  trajectories.  The  basic 
Hough  paradigm  will  be  modified  in  a  number  of  ways,  however.  Units  that  encode 
stimulus  age  will  be  added  to  the  blob  descriptors,  and  the  trajectory  units  will  use 
one  of  the  mechanisms  described  in  Chapter  Five  to  take  into  account  the  relative 
ages  of  local  and  remote  stimuli.  The  trajectory  units  will  also  compete  with  each 
other  for  ownership  of  the  stimuli  using  the  feature  binding  technique  described  in 
Chapter  Six.  This  will  help  the  network  arrive  at  unambiguous  interpretations  even 
w'hen  the  stimuli  are  ambiguous. 

The  sections  that  follow  will  describe  the  network  at  a  relatively  painful  level 
of  detail.  The  intent  is  that  the  results  presented  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  should 
(at  least  in  principle)  be  replicatable  by  other  vision  researchers.  It  is  not  meant  to 
imply  that  details  such  as  the  particular  way  in  which  parameters  are  quantized  are 
intrinsic  features  of  the  model.  The  model  should  be  judged  first  on  its  performance, 
and  second  on  whether  it  appears  possible  to  extend  it  to  a  full  range  of  motion 
phenomena. 

7.2.1  The  Input  Space 

The  input  to  the  network  will  be  an  8  x  8  spatially  indexed  array  of  blob  descriptors. 
It  is  intended  to  represent  the  output  of  the  segmentation  process,  and  to  correspond 
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to  the  iconic  array  shown  in  figure  5.1.  The  array  will  contain  the  following  units  or 
unit  groups: 

•  stimulus  present 

Each  descriptor  will  have  a  single  stimulus  present  unit  that  is  on  when  there 
is  currently  a  blob  at  its  location,  off  when  there  is  not. 

•  categorical  property 

Each  location  will  have  a  group  of  units  that  encodes  any  blob  properties  that 
can  be  compared  by  s  mple  binary  or  scalar  measures.  In  the  present  implemen¬ 
tation  these  consist  of  three  units  called  red,  green  and  blue.  They  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  literally  representing  color,  however,  but  rather  as  arbitrary 
properties  to  be  used  to  compute  the  similarity  of  two  segments. 

•  complex  property 

Not  all  properties  can  be  compared  by  simple  scalar  measures.  In  the  paradig¬ 
matic  example  of  shape,  useful  comparisons  will  have  complex  parametric  de¬ 
scriptions.  such  as  "these  shapes  match  with  strength  s  under  rigid  transforma¬ 
tion  T" .  In  order  to  show  how  such  properties  can  be  used,  each  location  will 
have  a  set  of  units  describing  local  stimulus  shape. 

•  clock 

The  time  since  onset  of  the  local  stimulus  will  be  encoded  by  a  linear  decay  clock 
of  the  type  described  in  Chapter  Five.  The  clock  will  be  trigsered  whenever  it 
detects  an  off-to-on  transition  in  the  associated  stimulus-present  unit. 

The  stimulus  present  and  categorical  property  units  will  be  binary  (outputs  eitner 
zero  or  onej.  Shape  property  units  will  use  a  level  encoding  scheme  to  be  uescnoed 
later.  The  clock  units  will  produce  an  output  of  50  when  triggered,  and  will  decay  at 
a  rate  of  1  per  time  step.  All  but  the  clock  units  will  be  set  externally  by  whatever 
process  presents  the  stimulus  to  the  network. 

At  stimulus  onset,  the  stimulus  present  and  property  units  will  be  turned  on  and 
the  clock  will  be  triggered.  The  stimulus  present  unit  will  be  turned  off  at  stimulus 
offset,  but  the  property  units  will  remain  active  as  long  as  the  clock  continues  to  run. 
If  a  new  stimulus  arrives  before  the  clock  has  expired,  the  old  clock  and  property 
information  will  be  overw'ritten. 

7.2.2  Trajectory  Space 

The  trajectory  space  is  intended  to  encode  all  line  and  arc  segments  at  constant 
speeds.  As  observed  in  Chapter  Five,  the  obvious  parameterization  would  require 
CSn 4  units  for  C  curvatures,  S  speeds,  and  an  n  x  n  array.  In  the  current  design 
n  =  8,  and  curvature  and  speed  will  be  coarsely  quantized,  so  a  full  unit  value 


representation  would  not  be  out  of  the  question.  However,  it  would  almost  certainly 
be  impractical  for  more  realistic  values  of  n.  Chapter  Five  described  a  number  of  ways 
of  recoding  parameter  spaces  to  reduce  their  size.  The  strategy  adopted  here  will  be  a 
combination  of  subspace  decomposition  and  interpolation  coding.  Separate  parameter 
spaces  will  be  used  to  represent  the  starting  and  ending  points  of  each  trajectory.  The 
subspaces  will  be  partially  coupled  by  addition  of  a  parameter  that  encodes  the  local 
tangent  direction.  That  is.  trajectory  Start  and  End  (SE)  units  will  be  parameterized 
by  location,  local  tangent  direction,  curvature  and  speed.  Figure  7.1  shows  a  sample 
ideal  trajectory  and  its  representation  in  terms  of  SE  units.  Trajectory  speed  will 
be  handled  by  an  interpolation  coding  technique.  For  each  location,  direction  and 
curvature  there  will  be  two  units,  coding  for  FAST  and  SLOW  speeds.  The  speed  of 
a  particular  trajectory  will  be  represented  by  the  relative  activation  of  the  two  units. 

Local  tangent  direction  will  be  quantized  into  the  eight  values  making  angles  of 
nz / 4  with  the  x  axis.  Curvature  will  be  quantized  into  five  canonical  values  corre¬ 
sponding  to  straight  lines  and  arcs  of  radius  ±5.3  and  ±2.7*  Thus  each  trajectory  unit 
will  stand  for  trajectories  lying  within  a  region  having  the  form  of  a  (possibly  bent) 
cone.  Figure  7.2  shows  the  cone-shaped  regions  for  the  units  at  one  location  whose 
direction  parameter  specifies  horizontal  motion  to  the  right.  In  the  figure  the  squares 
that  make  up  each  cone  represent  locations  that  are  linked  to  the  corresponding  unit. 
Thus  the  cone-shaped  regions  can  be  though  of  as  receptive  fields.  Because  of  the 
temporal  sensitivity  of  the  site  functions,  the  receptive  fields  are  oriented  in  space- 
time  in  the  manner  of  the  spatiotemporal  energy  models  discussed  in  Chapter  Two. 
They  differ,  however,  in  that  they  operate  on  blob  descriptors  rather  than  contrast 
patterns,  and  in  that  they  code  for  particular  trajectories  rather  than  normal  optical 
flow . 

A  Note  on  Scaling 

While  on  the  subject  of  representing  the  parameter  spaces  it  is  worth  looking  at 
how  the  design  would  scale  to  more  realistic  input  array  sizes.  For  D  local  tangent 
directions,  C  curvatures,  and  S  speeds  the  current  parameterization  requires  DCSn2 
Start  units  and  an  equal  number  of  End  units.  The  current  implementation  uses  five 
curvatures,  eight  directions  and  twro  speeds  with  an  8  x  8  input  array,  for  a  total  of 
about  ten  thousand  SE  units.  Expanding  the  input  array  to  100  x  100  would  raise 
the  total  to  1.6  million  units,  still  small  by  biological  standards.  In  practice  the 
number  of  directions  and  curvatures  represented  would  have  to  increase  somewhat 
with  increasing  array  size,  so  that  the  asymptotic  complexity  of  the  network  is  between 
0(n2)  and  0(n3).  Even  so,  the  number  of  units  required  scales  reasonably  well.  For 
example,  10  curvatures,  32  local  directions  and  4  speeds  on  a  100  x  100  array  requires 
only  about  26  million  units. 

'Lengths  are  in  units  defined  by  the  spacing  of  the  input  array.  That  is,  neighbors  in  the  input 
array  are  one  unit  apart,  et  cetera. 
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In  fact  it  is  unlikely  that  the  parameter  space  would  need  to  be  even  this  large. 
According  to  the  architectural  design  sketched  in  Chapter  Four,  the  intermediate- 
level  vision  system  uses  an  'attentional'  coordinate  system  whose  mapping  to  retinal 
coordinates  is  programmable.  If  the  mapping  can  include  scaling  transformations  as 
well  as  translations,  then  the  intermediate  level  can  get  by  with  a  relatively  small 
number  of  distinct  spatial  locations.  When  an  observer  attends  to  a  small  region  of 
retinotopic  space,  the  attended  region  will  be  scaled  to  cover  the  whole  intermediate- 
level  array,  and  lie  will  have  good  spatial  resolution  over  a  small  part  of  the  scene. 
When  he  attends  to  the  whole  scene  .he  scaling  factor  will  be  much  smaller,  and  he 
will  have  low  resolution  over  a  much  larger  area. 


Trajectory  Unit  Computation 

The  tra;  "lory  unit  activation  function  is  where  feature  binding  and  temporally  sen¬ 
sitive  co  -Tons  ome  into  play.  Understanding  it  is  the  key  to  understanding  how 
the  network  behaves.  The  trajectory  units  will  use  a  variant  of  the  activation  rule 

given  m  equation  G.G: 

Ff;  :=  II  llJ  zL  U'Tk9rkFT 

J  x£/* 

Here  k  should  be  understood  to  range  o,-er  all  SE  units,  and  x  over  all  locations.  The 
mapping  from  rule  to  network  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  The  features  FT  record, 
for  each  traiectory  Start  or  End  unit,  the  extent  to  which  the  relative  ages  of  local 
and  remote  stimuli  are  consistent  with  that  trajectory.  The  static  we;ghts  u'xr  encode 
the  a  priori  goodness  of  correspondence  between  local  and  remote  locations.  They  are 
used  to  capture  things  like  preference  for  nearest  neighbors  and  straight  trajectories. 
The  dynamic  weights  gTk  are  used  to  let  trajectory  units  take  into  account  the  relative 
strength  of  other  possible  explanations  for  a  stimulus,  as  described  in  Chapter  Six. 
All  three  factors  (temporal  goodness-of-fit.  static  weight  and  dynamic  weight)  are 
combined  at  the  site  level.  The  trajectory  unit  sums  the  activity  of  each  of  its  sites. 
Finally,  the  bias  inputs  tp  are  used  to  incorporate  bias  from  attention,  retinal  slip  et 
cetera. 

We  will  now  look  in  detail  at  how  each  term  in  the  above  activation  function  is 
computed. 


Temporal  Sensitivity  Consider  a  trajectory  Start  or  End  u  ;■  parameterized  by 
the  tuple  (X C,  D,  S)  (that  is,  location,  curvature,  local  tangent  direction,  and 
speed).  Suppose  it  is  to  be  connected  it  to  a  clock  unit  at  some  location  (x,y)  in  its 
receptive  field.  Given  the  two  locations  it  is  ea  y  to  compute  the  length  of  the  unique 
arc  segment  that  joins  them  and  has  the  appropriate  local  tangent  direction.  That 
length  and  the  speed  5  in  turn  specify  the  temporal  asynchrony  Topt  that  is  optimal 
for  that  connection. 
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Since  Topi  depends  only  on  static  parameters,  it  can  be  precomputed  and  built  into 
the  site  function  for  each  connection.  The  precise  rule  that  the  sites  use  to  compute 
temporal  goodness  of  fit  is  Fz  =  t?(C  —  D  —  Topt),  where  the  envelope  function  G 
is  a  triangular  pulse.  Trajectory  speed  is  interpolated  between  two  canonical  values. 
Figure  7.3  shows  how  the  envelope  functions  for  those  two  values  are  related.  Speeds 
between  the  canonical  values  are  interpolated  by  the  obvious  linear  weighting  function. 
Speeds  outside  that  range  will  not  be  precisely  recoverable,  although  motion  may  still 
be  detected. 

It  is  well  known  that  negative  interstimulus  intervals  weaken  the  apparent  motion 
percept.  In  the  network  this  is  accomplished  by  gating  some  of  the  sites  by  the 
stimulus  present  units  associated  with  the  locations  being  compared.  In  particular, 
sites  that  are  attempting  to  interpret  some  location  as  the  start  of  a  trajectory  are 
disabled  by  the  location's  stimulus  present  unit.  The  result  is  that  a  stimulus  pair 
with  a  negative  ISI  will  not  be  put  in  correspondence  until  the  first  stimulus  has 
disappeared.  If  there  are  other  candidates  for  correspondence  available  when  the 
second  stimulus  appears,  the  network  will  begin  to  settle  on  one  of  them.  By  the 
time  the  first  stimulus  disappears  and  becomes  available  for  correspondence,  it  will 
be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with  respect  to  the  other  candidates.  Whether  it 
will  be  able  to  overcome  its  rivals'  head  start  will  depend  on  how  intrinsically  plausible 
it  and  they  are.  how  long  the  negative  ISI  was,  et  cetera. 


Static  Weights  The  static  weights  are  a  product  of  two  terms,  one  penalizing  arc 
length  and  the  other  curvature.  The  length  term  has  value  one  at  an  arc  distance 
of  zero,  and  falls  linearly  to  zero  at  an  arc  distance  of  twelve.  The  curvature  term 
is  highest  for  straight  trajectories  and  falls  linearly  with  the  canonical  curvature  for 
the  trajectory  unit  in  question.  Specifically,  it  is  1.0  for  straight  trajectories.  0.9 
for  shallov.  curves,  and  0.8  for  sharp  curves.  One  couid  easily  imagine  incorporating 
other  a  priori  biases,  such  as  a  preference  for  straight  trajectories  that  are  vertical  or 
horizontal  over  diagonal,  or  for  concave  down  over  concave  up,  but  this  has  n^t  been 
done  in  the  current  implementation. 


Dynamic  Weights  The  feature  binding  mechanism  described  in  Chapter  Six  must 
be  elaborated  significantly  to  take  account  of  the  differences  between  the  network  as 
described  and  more  standard  Hough  transform  applications.  The  first  problem  arises 
because  of  the  temporally  sensitive  sites.  The  activation  that  a  given  trajectory  unit 
receives  from  a  given  remote  location  depends  on  the  relative  ages  of  the  local  and 
remote  stimuli.  Ttius  the  temporally  sensitive  sites  are  actually  a  type  of  conjunctive 
connection,  in  that  the  activation  to  be  derived  from  one  input  depends  noulinearly 
on  the  value  of  anothe.  input.  Dealing  with  general  conjunctive  connections  in  e 
feature  binding  network  is  quite  dihicult,  though  it  can  be  done.  A  somewhat  simpler 
approach  works  here,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  local  stimulus  appears  in  all  of  the 


conjunct?. 

The  intuition  behind  conjunctive  feature  binding  is  that  if  a  given  trajectory  is 
losing  the  competition  for  a  remote  stimulus,  then  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  win 
locally  either,  even  if  it  is  the  best  local  solution.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  allowed 
to  make  use  of  a  conjunct  only  to  the  extent  that  it  owns  both  of  its  terms.  This 
behavior  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  dynamic  weight  that  is  the  product  of  the  normal 
feature  binding  weights  for  the  individual  terms.  That  is,  if  a  trajectory  E *  depends 
on  locations  j  and  y.  the  dynamic  weight  will  be  gxkg^k- 


The  other  problem  with  feature  binding  in  this  application  is  that  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  output  parameter  space  (the  £*.  units,  in  the  terminology  of  Chapter 
Six)  uses  a  distributed  encoding  scheme.  It  now  takes  four  units  to  represent  a  single 
trajectory:  two  speed  units  for  the  trajectory  Start  and  two  more  for  the  End.  Clearly 
the  four  units  representing  a  single  trajectory  should  not  compete  against  each  other 
for  ownership  of  a  common  stimulus  location.  The  speed  units  can  be  kept  from  com¬ 
peting  by  the  general  method  for  feature  binding  with  interpolation  coding  presented 
in  Chapter  Six.  That  is.  each  pair  of  units  coding  for  a  given  location,  direction  and 
curvature  uses  the  total  activity  of  the  pair  as  the  numerator  of  the  expression  for 
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A  different  method  is  required  to  keep  the  Start  and  End  units  from  competing  with 
each  other.  The  key  observation  here  is  that  when  a  given  feature  can  play  multiple 
roles  in  a  feature  binding  network,  competition  for  each  role  should  be  mediated  by 
a  separate  feedback  unit.  In  the  current  case,  a  given  blob  can  play  any  of  four  roles 
with  respect  to  the  trajectory  units:  it  can  be  either  the  local  or  remote  half  of  a 
temporally  sensitive  connection  on  either  a  Start  or  an  End  unit.  For  example,  the 
blob  at  the  end  of  a  simple  trajectory  fills  both  the  ‘local  end'  role  for  the  local  End 
unit  and  the  “remote  end'  role  for  the  Start  unit  at  the  beginning  of  the  trajectory. 
These  roles  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  so  each  will  have  its  own  feedback  ( Bx )  unit. 
The  ‘local  end'  feedback  unit  makes  all  End  units  at  the  location  compete,  and 
the  ‘remote  end’  feedback  unit  does  the  same  for  remote  Start  units.  ‘Local  start’ 
and  ‘remote  start’  roles  also  get  their  own  feedback  units,  since  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  about  a  given  blob  being  simultaneously  the  end  of  one  trajectory  and  the 
start  of  another.  The  result  is  that  the  stimulus  can  be  shared  in  logically  consistent 
or  identity  preserving  ways.  Interpretations  in  which  dots  split  or  merge,  however, 
will  be  strongly  inhibited. 


Breaking  the  competition  down  by  feature  roles  does  not  quite  solve  all  the  prob¬ 
lems,  unfortunately.  Consider  what  happens  during  the  processing  of  a  continuous 
motion  stimulus,  in  which  a  segment  moves  through  several  locations  in  succession. 
If  the  network  interprets  the  stimulus  correctly,  one  would  expect  to  see  one  Start 
unit  active  at  the  oldest  location,  one  End  unit  active  at  the  most  recent,  and  no 
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units  active  in  between.  That  means  that  there  will  be  no  competition  inhibiting  the 
local  Start  or  End  units  at  intermediate  locations.  Thus  if  other,  unrelated  stimuli 
appear,  the  intermediate  units  of  the  continuous  trajectory  will  try  to  act  as  Starts 
in  trajectories  imolving  the  new  stimuli,  defying  the  intuition  that  the  intermediate 
locations  already  have  a  satisfactory  explanation.  To  prevent  this.  Start  units  inhibit 
other  Start  units  at  locations  in  their  receptive  fields.  They  do  this  by  scaling  up 
the  activation  of  the  feedback  units  for  the  Local  Start  role  at  those  locations.  This 
has  the  effect  of  making  those  start  units  less  sensitive  to  input,  without  entirely 
preventing  them  from  competing. 

Figure  7.4  shows  the  units  and  connections  for  a  single  pair  of  start /end  units,  and 
Figure  7.5  summarizes  the  trajectory  computation  in  as  compact  a  form  as  possible. 


7.2.3  A  Note  on  the  Implementation 

The  network  described  above  was  implemented  using  version  4.1  of  the  Rochester 
Connectionist  Simulator  [Goddard  et  al..  198S:  Feldman  el  al.  19SSj.  The  implemen¬ 
tation  strained  the  resources  of  the  simulator,  requiring  the  development  of  a  number 
of  novel  ways  of  using  it.  Some  of  the  techniques  have  found  application  elsewhere, 
particularly  in  the  related  work  of  Goddard  [Goddard],  and  may  be  of  interest  to 
other  connectionist  modellers.  We  will  briefly  describe  them  here;  this  section  may 
however  be  skipped  with  no  loss  of  continuity. 

The  Rochester  Connectionist  Simulator  was  designed  specifically  to  support  mod¬ 
elling  in  the  structured  style  of  [Feldman  and  Ballard,  1982].  As  such  it  is  optimized 
for  highly  irregular  networks  with  many  different  types  of  activation  functions  and 
(typically)  low  connectivity.  It  is  relatively  inefficient  for  large  regular  networks  like 
that  described  here.  In  particular,  it  maintains  complex  data  structures  describing 
each  unit  and  link.  Each  connection  requires  the  simulation  engine  to  follow  a  long 
chain  of  pointers  and  make  several  indirect  function  calls.  The  result  of  this  repre¬ 
sentation  approach  is  that  the  original  implementation  occupied  over  30  megabytes 
of  memory  and  was  unacceptably  slow. 

Fortunately  the  designers  of  the  simulator  made  extensive  provisions  for  inter¬ 
actions  between  the  simulator  and  user  code.  This  made  it  possible  to  modify  the 
simulator’s  behavior  so  as  to  avoid  paying  the  price  for  functionality  that  was  not 
actually  needed.  The  two  main  strategies  used  were  the  following: 

virtual  units  All  of  the  units  in  the  network  are  indexed  by  (x,y)  location  (and 
perhaps  other  things).  However,  the  activation  rules  are  such  that  they  cannot  become 
active  unless  a  stimulus  is  present  at  their  location  and/or  the  local  clock  is  running. 
There  is  therefor  no  reason  to  allocate  any  memory  for  those  units  unless  one  of 
those  conditions  holds.  The  network  implementation  uses  a  function  StimOn(x,  y, 
properties)  to  turn  on  a  stimulus  at  some  location.  As  a  side  effect,  the  function 
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checks  to  see  if  the  associated  units  exist  and  creates  them  if  necessary.  The  main 
simulation  routine  notices  when  a  clock  expires  and  deletes  the  associated  storage. 


procedural  links  In  the  network  each  location  has  160  Start  and  End  units,  each 
of  which  looks  at  every  stimulus  present,  clock,  and  feedback  unit  in  its  receptive 
field.  An  implementation  using  the  simulator’s  normal  link  primitives  would  therefor 
have  been  very  expensive  in  both  time  and  memory.  The  simulation  avoids  this  cost 
by  bypassing  the  normal  link  mechanism.  The  method  relies  on  the  fact  that  both 
the  stimuli  and  the  trajectories  are  indexed  by  location.  In  order  to  compute  the 
site  function  for  any  given  connection,  the  simulator  needs  to  know  the  static  weight 
u'xk.  the  ideal  asynchrony  Topi.  and  the  feedback  role  unit  to  be  used  to  compute  gxk- 
For  any  trajectory  unit  with  known  direction,  curvature  and  speed,  the  appropriate 
role  unit  is  known  and  u'xi-  and  depend  only  on  the  relative  positions  of  the 
trajectory  unit  and  the  remote  location.  During  network  initialization  the  startup 
code  constructs  a  table,  indexed  by  direction,  curvature  and  speed,  that  contains  lists 
of  link  descriptors.  Each  descriptor  specifies  wTk-  Topt.  and  the  relative  position  of  the 
remote  loca.ion.  At  run  time,  the  unit  function  for  a  trajectory  unit  with  parameters 
(XA’.D.C.S)  first  looks  up  the  appropriate  list  using  D,  C  and  5  as  indices.  For 
each  entry  in  the  list  it  adds  the  indicated  positional  offset  to  X  and  Y  to  obtain  the 
location  of  the  remote  unit,  then  looks  up  that  unit's  clock,  feedback  and  stimulus 
present  outputs  in  the  simulator's  global  data  structure.  It  then  computes  the  activity 
due  to  that  connection  as  described  above. 

The  techniques  described  above  reduced  the  network  size  to  about  5  megabytes, 
varying  with  the  complexity  of  the  stimulus.  The  precise  running  time  per  step  has 
not  been  measured  but  appears  to  be  dominated  by  the  time  required  to  generate  the 
graphic  display  of  the  results. 

A  final  extension  to  the  simulator  was  made  to  simplify  working  with  temporally 
extended  stimuli.  This  is  a  facility  that  allows  the  simulator  to  read  in  a  script  file 
containing  commands  to  be  executed  before  specified  simulation  steps.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  prepare  static  descriptions  of  apparent  motion  stimuli.  After  loading  such 
a  description  the  operator  can  single  step  through  the  simulation,  letting  the  script 
take  care  of  turning  stimuli  on  and  off  at  appropriate  times. 

The  virtual  unit  technique  described  above  bears  an  obvious  relation  to  the  cached 
Hough  Transform  techniques  of  Brown  [Brown,  1983a]  and  Quiroz  (described  in  [Bal¬ 
lard,  1686b]).  The  procedural  link  strategy  resembles  the  standard  way  of  implement¬ 
ing  complex  Hough  transforms  in  procedural  code.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the 
simulator  designers  that  it  was  so  easy  to  incorporate  these  mechanisms  into  the  basic 
simulator  without  sacrificing  its  excellent  user  interface  and  other  desirable  features. 
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7.3  Network  Behavior 


The  network  described  above  interprets  a  large  number  of  apparent  motion  displays 
in  ways  that  agree  with  reported  human  phenomenology.  In  this  section  we  will  look 
at  a  number  of  examples  that  demonstrate  various  aspects  of  the  network’s  behavior. 

Discussing  large  numbers  of  motion  stimuli  in  a  written  document  presents  some¬ 
thing  of  a  technical  problem  for  the  writer.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  understand  the 
network  is  to  follow  the  activity  of  candidate  trajectories  as  they  relax  toward  a  solu¬ 
tion,  but  this  requires  presenting  a  lot  of  data.  The  examples  will  be  discussed  using 
a  set  of  diagrams  intended  to  convey  as  much  as  possible  of  the  dynamic  behavior  of 
the  syst  win.  The  £^r3.jphiw  »  •cnticr :  will  be  explained  m  detail  in  the  mat  example, 

and  assumed  thereafter. 


Two-Dot  Stimulus 

The  simplest  apparent  motion  stimulus  one  can  imagine  consists  of  two  identical 
dots  presented  at  different  locations  and  times.  Figure  7.6  is  a  representation  of  the 
stimulus,  with  the  left  side  showing  the  physical  arrangement  of  stimuli  and  the  right 
side  the  temporal  arrangement.  Figure  7.7  shows  the  behavior  of  the  network  given 
that  stimulus.  Each  row  of  the  figure  shows  the  status  of  some  group  of  units  at 
various  times  during  the  simulation,  as  indicated  by  the  scale  shown  at  the  top.  All 
of  the  images  were  generated  by  the  simulator  during  actual  runs. 

The  top  row  in  figure  7.7  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  input.  The  second  shows 
the  array  of  clock  units  for  the  network.  In  rows  two  and  three  each  unit  is  represented 
by  a  square  whose  size  corresponds  to  the  unit's  activation  level.  Units  whose  activity 
is  zero  are  represented  by  small  dotted  squares.  The  clock  units  come  on  with  the 
stimulus  present  units  and  decay  linearly  thereafter,  as  described  in  section  7.2.1. 
The  third  row  shows  a  set  of  units  which  compute  the  total  feature  binding  feedback 
at  each  stimulus  location.  Recall  that  this  is  the  r  .  n  uf  four  separate  feedback  units 
corresponding  to  the  four  roles  that  a  stimulus  can  .  This  sum  of  feedback  units 
is  not  actually  used  by  the  network  -  feedback  activity  is  presented  this  way  to  keep 
the  display  from  becoming  unmanageably  large. 

The  bottom  two  rows  show  the  outputs  of  the  trajectory  start  and  trajectory 
end  units.  Because  the  trajectory  units  have  more  than  two  parameters  and  code 
for  trajectories  in  a  non-intuitive  way,  the  unit  activity  representation  used  for  the 
clock  and  feedback  units  is  not  very  useful.  Instead,  the  trajectory  unit  functions 
draw  arrows  whose  location  and  curvature  are  appropriate  for  the  trajectories  they 
represent,  representing  their  level  of  activity  by  the  length  of  the  arrow.  Start  units 
all  diverge  from  their  shared  location,  while  End  units  converge. 

Let  us  now-  look  at  how  the  network’s  interpretation  of  the  stimulus  evolves 
through  time.  For  time  steps  1-15  no  motion  interpretation  is  possible,  since  there  is 
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only  one  clock  unit  active  in  the  network.  At  time  16  (column  two  in  the  figure)  the 
second  dot  comes  on.  triggering  the  associated  clock.  Start  units  at  the  first  location 
and  End  units  at  the  second  now  begin  to  receive  activation  through  their  temporal 
site  functions2.  There  are  many  circular  arcs  whicn  are  consistent  with  the  stimulus, 
so  initially  (column  2.  bottom)  the  trajectory  space  representation  is  highly  ambigu¬ 
ous.  Notice  that  the  straight  trajectory  is  noticeably  stronger  than  its  rivals,  however 
-  this  is  due  to  the  curvature  and  length  penalties  in  the  static  weight.  At  the  next 
simulation  step  this  information  becomes  available  via  the  feedback  units  (row  three, 
column  three),  and  the  best  competitor  begins  to  suppress  its  rivals.  By  time  step  20 
the  curved  trajectories  have  been  driven  to  zero  and  the  network  is  in  a  stable  state. 


Continuous  Motion 

One  of  the  main  points  of  Chapter  Four  was  that  apparent  motion  perception  is  not 
a  specialized  sense  or  an  adaptation  to  occlusion,  but  rather  represents  the  normal 
response  of  the  motion  system  to  an  extremely  impoverished  stimulus.  The  claim  is 
that  intermediate  level  motion  processing  operates  all  the  time  in  parallel  with  the 
low-level  retinal  motion  system.  It  is  usually  not  noticed,  however,  because  its  inter 
pretations  of  continuous  motion  stimuli  are  heavily  based  on  the  low  level  system's 
output.  Let  us  see  how  the  model  behaves  when  given  a  continuous  motion  display 
without  the  low  level  information  that  would  normally  accompany  it. 

Figures  T.S  and  7.9  show  a  very  simple  continuous  motion  input  and  its  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  the  system.  The  stimulus  sequence  was  made  by  taking  the  two-dot  sequence 
analyzed  above  and  interpolating  in  space  and  time.  The  second  dot  of  the  sequence 
(column  two)  produces  very  little  ambiguity,  because  the  dots  are  close  enough  to¬ 
gether  to  fully  constrain  the  local  tangent  direction.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
network  at  time  16  (column  4)  with  the  same  time  (column  2)  in  figure  7.7.  The 
stimulus  conditions  in  both  cases  are  identical,  but  the  interpretation  in  the  two-dot 
case  is  highly  ambiguous  while  in  the  continuous  case  it  is  much  less  so.  This  happens 
for  several  reasons.  By  the  time  the  last  stimulus  comes  on,  the  start  unit  at  location 
1  is  well  established  and  is  suppressing  all  other  start  units  at  its  location.  It  is  also 
providing  feedback  to  all  locations  in  its  receptive  field,  including  the  one  where  the 
new  stimulus  has  appeared,  so  no  start  units  at  any  intermediate  location  will  be  able 
to  use  it.  At  the  other  end,  the  end  unit  at  each  new  location  receives  activity  from 
all  of  its  predecessors.  Since  the  last  stimulus  has  more  predecessors  than  any  other, 
it  is  stronger  and  eventually  dominates.  In  addition,  all  previous  stimuli  are  already 
subject  to  competition  by  End  units  at  their  locations.  This  keeps  the  relatively  weak 
curved-trajectory  End  units  at  the  new  stimulus  location  from  ever  being  activated. 


2 For  this  stimulus  the  asynchrony  between  dots  is  in  within  the  optimal  range  for  both  speed 
units  of  all  feasible  trajectories.  Thus  speed  is  not  a  factor  in  this  computation. 
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A  simpler  if  not  perfectly  accurate  way  to  understand  the  difference  between  what 
happens  in  the  two-dot  and  continuous  displays  is  to  think  of  the  feedback  units  as 
having  a  crude  predictive  value,  in  the  sense  that  the  network's  interpretation  of  part 
of  a  continuous  stimulus  reduces  the  ambiguity  of  subsequent  stimuli . 


Motion  Along  a  Curved  Path 

Figure  7.11  shows  the  network's  response  to  a  stimulus  similar  to  the  previous  one 
except  that  the  dots  are  arranged  in  a  roughly  circular  pattern.  As  in  the  previous 
example,  the  Start  units  arrive  at  a  unique  stable  interpretation  very  quickly.  The  End 
units,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  unsettled  until  well  after  the  inputs  have  stopped 
arriving.  This  temporal  asymmetry  is  a  consequence  of  the  way  trajectories  are 
represented.  The  Start  unit  for  the  desired  curved  path  becomes  dominant  bv  time 
step  10  or  so.  and  all  of  the  stimuli  appearing  after  that  time  are  consistent  with  h 
Therefor  the  Start  representation  does  not  need  to  change.  On  the  other  hand,  each 
new  stimulus  is  a  new  candidate  for  the  trajectory  end,  so  the  End  units  are  in  an 
unsettled  state  for  much  of  the  stimulus  duration.  We  will  return  to  this  phenomenon 
later,  when  we  discuss  the  network's  weaknesses. 

Correspondence  Ambiguity 

Figure  7.13  shows  the  response  of  the  network  to  a  variant  of  the  Ramachandran 
'semaphore'  stimulus.  Th°  usual  square  shape  has  been  stretched  into  a  rectangle. 
Nearest  neighbor  preference  induces  human  observers  to  choose  the  vertical  motion 
interpretation  over  the  horizontal  one.  The  stimulus  is  ambiguous  both  in  terms 
of  correspondence  and  trajectory:  in  the  network,  therefor,  initial  presentation  of  the 
stimulus  produces  diffuse  activity  in  many  trajectory  units.  Since  straight  trajectories 
and  near  neighbors  have  higher  static  weights,  however,  the  network  settles  quickly 
into  the  correct  interpretation. 

Effect  of  Conjunctive  Connections 

As  explained  above,  the  temporally  sensitive  sites  on  the  trajectory  units  are  a  type  of 
conjunctive  connection.  To  reflect  this  the  network  uses  the  product  of  the  dynamic 
feature  binding  weights  for  local  and  remote  locations  to  scale  the  input  from  the 
remote  location.  Figure  7.15  shows  the  effect  of  this  on  a  display  called  a  lambda 
stimulus.  Here  proximity  is  used  to  bias  the  system  toward  motion  down  and  to  the 
left.  Without  conjunctive  feature  binding,  the  system  would  settle  to  a  state  in  which 
dot  A  corresponds  with  dot  B,  but  End  units  at  dot  C  had  non-zero  activation.  With 
it.  A  and  B  are  placed  in  correspondence  and  dot  C  receives  no  interpretation. 

This  interpretation  is  not  in  in  accordance  with  all  reports  of  human  perception.  A 
number  of  researchers  report  many  cases  in  which  dots  appear  to  split  [Kolers.  1972; 
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Ullman.  1979]-  The  network  as  described  above  cannot  construct  such  interpretations. 
There  are  a  number  of  ways  one  might  give  it  the  ability  to  do  so.  The  simplest 
would  be  to  make  the  conjunctive  connections  ‘leaky',  for  example  by  using  a  linear 
combination  of  the  sum  and  the  pioduct  of  the  dynamic  weights.  A  more  sophisticated 
approach  would  be  tu  let  the  correspondence  failure  trigger  a  higher  level  explanation¬ 
seeking  process,  which  might. construct  explanations  involving  splitting  or  occlusion. 
This  approach  would  be  consistent  with  a  general  opinion  of  the  author's,  that  such 
events  are  common  in  perception  -  that  low-level  processes  handle  as  much  of  the 
input  as  they  can.  appealing  to  higher  level  disambiguating  processes  for  help  when 
they  detect  a  convergence  failure. 

Effect  of  Negative  ISI 

When  the  ISI  for  a  dot  pair  is  negative  (i.e.  the  second  dot  appears  before  the  first 
has  disappeared)  observers  report  that  the  impression  of  motion  is  weakened.  In  the 
network  this  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  a  given  location  cannot  be  used  in  its  role  as 
a  trajectory  start  until  the  stimulus  present  unit  has  gone  off.  Figure  7.17  shows  the 
effect  of  this  on  another  variant  of  the  semaphore  stimulus.  Here  the  offsets  of  the 
first  two  dots  and  onsets  of  the  second  two  are  staggered  in  time.  The  remit  is  that 
the  network  chooses  an  interpretation  in  which  the  dots  move  along  the  long  side  of 
the  rectangle  rather  than  the  short  side  as  they  would  normally  do.  This  happens 
despite  the  fact  that  the  activity  of  the  clock  units  is  almost  identical  to  that  in  figure 
7.13.  above.  The  reason  it  occurs  is  that  the  negative  ISI  temporarily  keeps  do*  A 
from  corresponding  with  dot  B.  This  gives  dot  C  a  head  start  in  the  competition. 
When  dot  A  is  free  to  compete,  it  is  unable  to  overcome  C’s  lead,  so  it  corresponds 
with  D  instead. 

Simple  Biases 

One  of  the  earliest  observations  about  apparent  motion  stimuli  was  that  observers 
have  a  great  deal  of  conscious  control  over  their  interpretations  [Wertheimer,  1912]. 
In  ambiguous  cases  they  can  flip  back  and  forth  between  interpretations,  just  as  they 
might  do  with  a  Necker  cube.  This  sort  of  influence  is  modelled  in  the  network  via 
the  bias  inputs  to  the  trajectory  units.  Figure  7.18  shows  the  effect  of  applying  a  bias 
of  2  to  a  pair  of  curved  trajectory  units  for  the  two-dot  stimulus  of  our  first  example. 
As  stated  in  Chapter  Six,  bias  inputs  effectively  change  the  input  weights  of  a  given 
unit,  in  this  case  making  the  curved  trajectory  units  more  sensitive  to  their  input. 
The  result  is  that  the  curved  trajectory  suppresses  the  normally  stronger  straight 
trajedlory. 

The  same  mechanism  could  obviously  be  used  to  incorporate  slip  information 
from  the  low  level  motion  system.  The  information  would  be  abstracted  by  the 
segmentation  system  into  some  low-parameter  description.  It  would  be  made  available 


during  the  100  to  200  millisecond  integration  time  of  the  low  level  system,  which  fas  ir, 
the  negative-lSl  example  above)  would  allow  it  have  a  strong  impact  on  the  eventual 
solution  found  by  the  network. 

7.3.1  Making  Use  of  Stimulus  Properties 

As  we  have  seer.,  the  network  described  above  can  handle  a  variety  of  basic  continuous 
and  apparent  motion  stimuli.  Additional  mechanism  will  be  needed  to  handle  more 
complex  aspects  of  the  phenomena.  This  section  will  describe  the  mechanisms  needed 
to  handle  property  information. 

Categorical  Properties 

We  will  look  first  at  properties  which  can  be  compared  by  simple  metrics  that  return 
only  an  indication  of  match  strength.  The  paradigmatic  example  is  color.  Consider  a 
Rarnachandran  semaphore  stimulus  in  which  color  is  the  only  cue  as  to  which  inter¬ 
pretation  is  correct.  How  might  that  information  be  used?  The  naive  solution  would 
be  to  replicate  the  entire  network  for  each  property  value,  effectively  parameterizing 
the  clock  and  trajectory  units  by  color  as  well  as  their  other  characteristics.  (This 
would  be  an  example  of  value  unit  representation.)  Because  red  blobs  can  correspond 
with  blue  blobs,  the  red  trajectory  units  would  have  to  be  connected  to  blue  clock 
units  with  some  reduced  weight,  et  cetera.  This  process  would  have  to  be  repeated  for 
every  categorical  property  recognized  by  the  system.  It  seems  clear  that  this  solution 
would  require  an  impractical  number  of  units. 

The  alternative  to  a  pure  value  unit  approach  is  to  compute  property  match 
information  separately  and  use  it  to  influence  the  relaxation  of  the  trajectory  units. 
This  leads  to  a  classic  problem  in  connectionist  representation.  There  are  not  enough 
units  to  represent  the  match  quality  between  all  possible  pairs  of  location  in  the  image. 
The  network  must  give  up  specificity  of  the  representation  along  some  dimension. 
This  in  turn  will  produce  crosstalk  problems  -  that  is,  the  network  may  be  able  to 
tell  that  the  scene  contains  matching  locations  but  have  no  representation  of  which 
ones  they  are.  This  is  another  example  of  the  connectionist  counting  problem,  and 
the  techniques  of  Ballard  and  others  remain  relevant.  The  approach  here  will  be  to 
use  attention  to  restrict  the  comparison  process. 

The  network  will  be  augmented  with  a  single  buffer  that  can  store  a  property 
vector  like  those  associated  with  the  input  locations.  When  a  stimulus  is  presented, 
one  of  the  blobs  will  be  selected  and  copied  into  the  buffer3.  Each  location  will 
compare  itself  to  the  buffer  and  compute  a  match  quality.  The  output  of  the  match 
quality  unit  will  be  used  to  make  its  location  more  salient  using  the  feature  biasing 

3The  process  responsible  for  selection  can  be  thought  of  as  a  sequential  but  preattentive  process, 
along  the  lines  of  the  visual  routines  of  Ullman  [1985]. 
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mechanism  described  in  chapter  Six  -  that  is.  by  modifying  the  local  feedback  activity 
in  such  a  way  as  to  effectively  increase  the  static  weights  from  that  location  to  all 
trajectories.  Figure  7.19  shows  the  general  shape  of  the  mechanism. 

Figure  7.20  shows  the  effect  of  the  mechanism  on  a  semaphore  stimulus  in  which 
the  upper  and  lower  stimulus  pairs  have  different  properties  (represented  here  by 
open  and  closed  squares.)  Property  information  thus  favors  a  horizontal  interpreta¬ 
tion.  contradicting  the  system's  normal  tendency  to  prefer  nearest  neighbors.  At  time 
1  the  upper  left  stimulus  is  selected  and  copied  to  the  global  buffer.  All  locations  com¬ 
pare  themselves  to  the  buffer,  including  the  one  from  which  the  stimulus  properties 
originally  came.  Thus  at  time  16  there  are  two  matches,  at  upper  left  and  upper  right. 
This  strengthens  both  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  interpretations.  However,  the 
vertical  trajectory  units  see  only  one  enhanced  stimulus,  while  the  horizontal  units 
see  two.  This  permits  the  upper  horizontal  trajectory  to  dominate  its  vertical  rivals, 
which  in  turn  clears  the  way  for  the  lower  horizontal  trajectory  to  emerge. 

This  notion  of  how  property  match  should  work  raises  a  number  of  issues  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  attention  in  visual  matching.  In  particular,  it  may  conflict 
with  Triesman's  well-known  results  on  the  difficulty  of  search  for  conjunctive  features 
[Tr°sman.  1985].  If  the  visual  system  had  a  mechanism  for  comparing  arbitrary 
feature  vectors  in  parallel  against  all  locations  in  the  visual  field,  one  would  expect 
search  for  conjunctions  to  be  parallel.  The  property  match  mechanism  described 
above  can  accommodate  Triesman  if  the  match  mechanism  is  defined  more  narrowly. 
Think  of  the  property  vectors  associated  with  the  input  locations  as  forming  a  stack 
of  planes,  each  coding  for  a  particular  value  of  a  particular  property.  Suppose  that  the 
match  process  consists  of  selecting  not  only  a  particular  stimulus,  but  a  property  of 
that  stimulus  as  well.  For  example,  a  visual  routine  seeking  the  fate  of  some  stimulus 
might  notice  that  rtdntss  was  one  of  its  salient  properties,  and  instruct  all  feedback 
uuii.s  uSt  red  propel cj.  plane  ao  o  b; cu>. 

It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  property  matching  that  the  Triesman 
paradigm  continues  to  produce  surprising  results,  confounding  the  clean  picture  that 
seemed  to  be  emerging  in  her  earlier  work.  Some  surprisingly  complex  phenomena 
have  turned  out  to  be  preattentively  segregatable,  including  such  things  as  shipe- 
from-shading  convexity  [Ramachandran,  i988j.  In  addition,  it  ayycai s  that  con¬ 
junctive  search  is  parallel  provided  the  right  properties  are  conjoined.  In  particular, 
shape/motion,  color/motion  and  convexity /color  can  all  be  searched  for  in  parallel 
[McLeod  et  ai,  1988;  Tiana  et  ai,  1989].  These  results  suggest  that  there  is  a  lot  left 
to  be  learned  about  visual  matching  and  conjunctive  search. 


Shap%  Properties 

Vie  will  now  turn  to  the  more  complex  problem  of  how  form  information  can  be 
used  to  influence  the  selection  of  trajectories.  The  paradigmatic  example  of  the  effect 
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is  Foster's  stimulus,  which  demonstrate?  that  the  orientation  of  stimuli  m  appare:.’ 
motion  strongly  affects  the  path  over  which  the  stimuli  appear  to  travel.  Other 
examples  include  the  results  of  Shepard.  Attneave  and  others  on  rigid  vs.  non-rigid 
tradeoffs  in  apparent  motion. 

The  general  approach  will  be  based  on  the  transformation  networks  of  Ballard 
[19$4j.  Figure  7.21  shows  the  structure  and  connections  of  the  proposed  solution. 
As  before,  the  network  will  use  a  global  buffer  to  store  the  property  information 
associated  with  a  selected  stimulus.  In  addition  the  buffer  will  store  an  encoding  of 
the  selected  stimulus  position.  (This  is  not  at  all  burdensome  -  such  an  encoding 
would  be  needed  anyway  to  specify  which  location  is  selected.)  The  transformation 
network  will  compare  the  shape  descriptors  at  each  location  to  the  global  buffer  and 
determine  the  positional  offset  (Ax.  Ay)  and  orientation  difference  AO  between  thenff. 
Simple  geometry  shows  that  those  two  pieces  of  information  specify  the  radius  of  the 
circular  trajectory  that  maps  one  stimulus  onto  the  other.  This  radius  will  be  used 
to  bias  all  trajectories  with  consistent  radii.  Both  the  transformations  and  the  radius 
estimates  will  be  expressed  as  confidences,  i.t.  in  a  value  unit  representation  with 
activity  encoding  the  strength  of  the  evidence.  This  will  allow  the  network  to  handle 
objects  with  multiple  axes  of  symmetry. 

In  order  to  perform  the  computation  described  above  the  network  must  be  able 
to  compute  the  relative  orientation  of  two  stimulus  blobs.  That  in  turn  means  that 
it  must  have  a  way  of  representing  the  shapes  of  the  blobs.  The  representation  used 
here  is  intended  only  to  help  disambiguate  trajectories,  and  not  as  a  model  of  how 
humans  represent  shape.  A  more  realistic  and  general  shape  representation  would 
almost  certainly  support  the  same  types  of  computations,  however.  What  the  motion 
system  requires  is  a  compact  shape  descriptor  that  makes  it  easy  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  one  shape  resembles  another  under  rotation  through  various  angles. 
This  is  related  to  the  problem  of  determining  axes  of  symmetry  of  a  figure;  in  the  latter 
problem  one  attempts  to  determine  to  what  extent  a  figure  resembles  itself  under 
reflection  about  various  axes.  Friedberg  [1984]  studied  that  problem  empirically  in  the 
course  of  work  on  recovering  surface  orientation  from  skewed  symmetry.  The  shape 
representation  used  here  is  based  on  the  best  of  his  algorithms,  which  he  called  the 
sector  symmetry  evaluator.  Like  most  of  his  methods,  the  sector  symmetry  evaluator 
measures  necessary  but  insufficient  conditions  for  true  symmetry.  Thus  it  mav  report 
a  similarity  where  none  is  present,  but  it  never  reports  dissimilarity  when  two  figures 
are  in  fact  identical. 


The  sector  symmetry  evaluator  represents  shapes  as  vectors  of  length  n.  The 


*The  (Ax.  Ay,  A9)  network  can  be  relatively  simple  because  the  problem  it  solves  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  easier  than  that  addressed  by  the  general  form  of  Ballard’s  transformation  networks.  This  is 
because  of  the  assumption  that  the  shape  descriptors  are  always  referred  to  the  centroids  of  the 
blobs.  The  result  is  that  distance  and  orientation  difference  are  completely  independent  If  the 
6hape  descriptors  did  not  fully  specify  the  location  of  the  blob,  the  translational  and  rotational 
components  of  the  transform  would  interact  and  the  network’s  job  would  be  much  harder 
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vert  or 


.omputed  by  finding  the  shape's  centroid  and  drawing  lines  through  it. 
sph-  tii'-  si. ape  into  n  sectors  (pie  slices  i  subtending  2~  jn  radians  eacii.  The  mass 

ot  the  i. :•  •:  become-  the  ;lh  entry  in  the  vector.  Let  A  and  B  be  the  vectors 
describing  two  shapes.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  B  looks  like  a  rotation  of 
A.  one  computes  what  will  be  referred  to  as  the  sector  similarity  evaluator 
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for  all  value.-  of  o  between  one  and  o.  Clearly  if  .4  and  B  are  identical  under  rotation. 
Ess  will  be  minimized  by  the  value  of  o  that  relates  them  (ignoring  errors  due  to 
undersa:::;  d:..'- . 


The  transformation  network  as  implemented  consists  of  an  array  of  units  quantized 
by  At.  Ay  and  AO.  The  At  and  Ay  units  encode  integer  values  on  the  interval 
’  —  7.—  7'.  Ti.n  shape  vector  divides  the  shape  into  sixteen  sectors,  giving  an  angular 
resolution  of  ~  '$  for  Afh  Each  transformation  unit  compares  the  blob  descriptor  in 
the  global  buff--;-  to  the  descriptor  at  the  appropriate  offset,  and  computes  a  match 
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Since  IT ,  ramiot  be  le--  than  zero  or  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the  two 
blobs.  M\A0<  is  aiwavs  on  the  interval  fO.lh 


Any  given  transformation  unit  corresponds  to  rotation  along  a  path  with  some 
radius.  Foi  each  of  the  five  values  into  which  trajectory  radius  is  quantized,  the 
network  computes  the  the  maximum  match  strength  over  all  of  the  corresponding 
transformation  units.  That  maximum  value  is  used  to  bias  all  trajectories  with  the 
appropriate  radius.  Since  the  transformation  unit  activities  are  all  between  zero 
and  one.  the  effect  is  to  weaken  trajectories  whose  radii  are  not  consistent  with  any 
trajectory  involving  the  selected  stimulus. 


Figure  7.22  shows  the  effect  of  shape  information  on  the  interpretation  of  a 
highly  asymmetric  stimulus.  The  transform  network  finds  strong  evidence  for  ro¬ 
tation  (clockwise)  through  t/2  radians,  weak  evidence  for  rotation  through  —  tt / 2 
radians,  and  essentially  no  support  for  any  other  rotation.  Figure  7.23  shows  a  plot 
of  match  strength  versus  angle  for  the  stimulus  of  Figure  7.22. 

Figures  7.24  and  7.25  illustrate  a  rigid/non-rigid  tradeoff  like  those  noted  by  Shep¬ 
ard.  When  the  stimulus  is  presented  with  an  SOA  of  sixteen  time  steps,  the  network 
settles  on  an  interpretation  involving  rigid  motion  along  a  curved  trajectory.  If  the 
SOA  is  shortened  to  ten  time  steps,  it  chooses  a  shorter  straight  trajectory  that  im¬ 
plies  |pme  shape  change.  This  occurs  because  at  the  shorter  SOA  the  long  curved 
trajectory  implies  a  speed  that  is  too  high  for  the  optimal  range  (be.  that  does  not 
fall  between  the  canonical  speeds  for  the  two  speed  units).  Since  the  stimulus  has  a 
fair  amount  of  self-similarity  at  a  rotation  of  zero,  the  bias  from  the  shape  system 


is  not  great  enough  to  compensate  for  the  longer  trajectory  s  weakness.  Thus  the 
shorter  trajectory  wins  the  competition. 

As  usual,  the  network  could  be  modified  in  a  number  of  ways  to  trade  off  resolution 
and  parallelism  against  size  and  complexity.  Any  of  the  standard  methods  could  be 
used  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Ax /A  0  parameter  space.  If  it  proved  necessary  for 
the  bias  to  be  directed  to  particular  candidate  trajectories  rather  than  broadcast  to 
the  whole  trajectory  space  one  could  apply  it  through  a  conjunctive  connection  that 
looks  at  the  selected  stimulus  location  and  Ax.  This  would  direct  the  right  bias  to  the 
right  locations.  Another  way  to  achieve  the  same  effect  would  be  to  allow  attention 
to  gate  the  connections  between  input  stimuli  and  the  transformation  network. 

A  more  interesting  modification  would  be  to  generalize  the  Ad  computation  to 
include  more  general  shape  change,  particularly  including  size  and  some  parameteri¬ 
zation  of  distortion.  Size  change  could  be  used  to  bias  trajectories  in  depth.  It  would 
then  be  a  small  step  to  make  the  connection  between  shape  change  descriptors  and 
trajectory  units  bidirectional.  The  network  would  then  be  able  to  work  backward 
from  the  winning  trajectory  to  recover  the  shape  change  undergone  by  the  segment. 
That  is.  the  network  would  start  out  with  ambiguous  estimates  of  both  trajectory  and 
shape  change,  and  would  relax  to  unambiguous  and  mutually  consistent  estimates  of 
both. 

7.3.2  Advanced  Topics 

This  concludes  discussion  of  the  set  of  effects  that  can  be  handled  by  the  existing 
implementation.  This  section  will  suggest  ways  in  which  a  variety  of  other  influences 
could  be  incorporated.  The  mechanisms  needed  to  incorporate  these  influences  for 
the  most  part  involve  interactions  with  parts  of  the  visual  system  that  have  not  been 
built,  such  as  high  level  motion  perception  and  the  segmentation  process.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  they  have  not  been  included  in  the  present  implementation. 

Blocking  and  Occlusion  Static  objects  in  a  scene  interfere  with  trajectories  through 
their  location  [Kolers.  1972].  The  usual  result  is  that  stimuli  axe  seen  to  move  around 
the  blocking  object  in  a  curved  path  or  to  pass  in  front  of  or  behind  it.  A  simple  way 
to  incorporate  this  into  the  network  would  be  to  let  static  objects  provide  a  small 
amount  of  negative  bias  to  trajectories  whose  receptive  fields  overlap  their  locations. 
The  amount  of  negative  bias  should  decrease  with  distance,  like  the  static  weights. 
If  the  scaling  is  done  carefully,  blockers  lying  between  two  stimuli  will  inhibit  them 
enough  to  make  otb^r,  perhaps  curved  trajectories  more  plausible.  This  would  how¬ 
ever  require  fairly  precise  control  of  the  inhibitory  bias.  An  alternative  method  would 
avoid  this  problem  by  imposing  an  order  on  input  sites.  Occluders  would  apply  a  sig¬ 
nal  that  prevented  activation  from  flowing  from  from  remote  locations  on  one  side  of 


them  to  trajectory  units  on  the  other.  This  idea  is  similar  to  the  shunting  inhibition 
mechanism  proposed  by  [Torre  and  Poggio.  1978]. 

There  are  a  number  of  reports  of  stimuli  which  appear  to  move  behind  static 
objects  when  they  disappear  [Ramachandran  et  al.,  1986].  Usually  the  display  makes 
use  of  some  strong  cue.  such  as  entrainment  or  having  the  stimulus  reappear  on  the 
other  side  of  the  occluder.  The  interpretations  can  be  quite  clever;  for  example,  the 
system  apparently  takes  into  account  the  shapes  of  the  stimulus  and  static  object  in 
deciding  whether  occlusion  is  a  plausible  interpretation.  In  the  model  a  trajectory 
cannot  be  activated  without  active  clock  units  at  both  ends  of  the  trajectory.  In  order 
to  handle  occlusion,  therefor,  the  network  would  require  a  process  that  turns  on  a 
‘virtual  stimulus'  at  the  location  of  the  occluder.  In  view  of  the  sophisticated  shape 
and  visibility  computations  that  seem  to  be  involved,  one  w’ould  expect  the  process 
to  take  place  at  a  fairly  high  level.  It  is  difficult  to  say  more  about  it  without  some 
notion  of  how  shapes  are  represented. 

Shepard  Paths  Chapter  Two  mentioned  the  results  of  Shepard  and  Zare  [1982] 
on  the  use  of  low-contrast  paths  as  a  cue  to  the  trajectory  followed  by  an  apparent 
motion  stimulus.  Several  different  mechanisms  are  probably  involved  in  producing 
the  effect.  Some  are  very  low  level,  and  could  be  fitted  into  the  current  model  easily 
enough.  Clearly  the  flash  of  the  low  contrast  path  will  have  some  effect  on  the 
low-level  motion  system.  Strictly  speaking,  the  path  should  not  stimulate  the  low 
level  system's  directionally  selective  units,  since  it  has  no  spatiotemporally  oriented 
energy.  One  would  however  expect  it  to  provoke  at  least  some  response  from  the  low 
level,  raising  its  response  above  background.  In  addition,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  find  that  the  low  level  system  detects  flashes  and  can  interpret  them  as  motions 
whose  speed  falls  outside  the  operating  range  of  the  system.  This  idea  is  supported 
by  results  of  Kelly  and  Burbeck  [1987].  who  used  an  adaptation  paradigm  to  show 
that  at  very  low  spatial  and  high  temporal  frequencies  the  human  motion  detection 
system  is  insensitive  to  direction.  In  short,  it  is  likely  that  part  of  the  effect  of  the 
paths  comps  from  the  normal  facilitory  effect  of  the  low  level  system.  This  cannot  be 
the  whole  story,  however.  Madden’s  experiments  showed  that  the  Shepard  and  Zare 
effect  is  quite  intolerant  of  variations  that  a  low  level  system  could  not  be  expected  to 
notice.  In  particular,  the  shape  of  the  path  must  be  consistent  with  the  shape  of  the 
stimulus.  Also,  the  path  contrast  must  be  consistent  with  the  motion  interpretation; 
if  it  is  reversed,  or  is  of  the  correct  sign  but  too  high,  one  gets  the  impression  of  motion 
along  a  straight  path  while  an  unrelated  object  flashes  on  the  screen  [Madden,  1989a). 

As  in  the  case  of  occlusion,  the  conditions  under  which  motion  is  seen  seem  too 
strict  for  any  mechanism  but  a  relatively  high  level  hypothesize-and-test  process. 
Interpretation  might  proceed  like  this:  a  dot/flashed-path/dot  sequence  stimulates 
the  same  set  of  trajectories  as  a  two-dot  stimulus.  The  flashed  path  is  not  interpreted 
as  a  correspondence  candidate  because  it  is  on  for  only  a  very  short  time.  It  does 
however  stimulate  the  low-level  system  to  some  extent,  making  the  trajectory  defined 
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by  the  path  at  least  somewhat  plausible.  The  sequence  also  stimulates  the  highest 
level,  activating  a  scenario  for  fast  motions.  Finally,  an  attentive  process  is  invoked  to 
perform  the  shape  analysis  and  decide  how  to  classify  the  event.  The  interpretation 
of  the  path  (either  ‘fast  motion'  or  ‘extraneous  event')  is  fed  back  to  the  trajectory 
representation,  biasing  its  final  decision  as  to  the  dot  trajectory. 


Facilitation  Over  Time  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  strength  of  apparent 
motion  percepts  is  greatly  enhanced  by  repetition.  Wertheimer  [1912]  noted  that 
after  several  repetitions  of  a  two-dot  stimulus,  subjects  continued  to  see  motion  (at 
least  for  a  few  cycles)  even  if  the  second  dot  was  omitted  from  the  display.  The 
implementation  described  above  does  not  show  this  effect;  each  presentation  of  a 
stimulus  is  interpreted  dt  novo  and  results  in  the  same  relaxation  process.  One 
would  like  the  network  to  learn  what  to  expect  from  repeated  stimuli,  so  that  it 
could  fill  in  for  mi-sing  data  and  converge  more  quickly  on  later  presentations  of  the 
stimulus.  The  obvious  way  that  this  might  happen  in  the  model  is  via  interaction 
with  the  highest  level  of  the  motion  system.  Suppose  that  the  highest  level  takes 
approximately  the  form  described  by  Goddard  [Goddard].  That  is.  the  fundamental 
process  underlying  scenario  recognition  is  matching  of  events  in  the  scene  against 
finite-automaton-like  descriptions  of  scenarios  stored  in  long-term  memory.  Assume 
also  that  the  high  level  also  includes  a  short-term  memory  for  scenarios  -  Goddard's 
model  wrould  presumably  need  some  such  mechanism  to  support  learning.  The  first 
few  nresentations  of  a  stimulus  would  produce  a  short-term  scenario  description:  after 
that,  top-down  feedback  via  the  mechanisms  described  in  Chapter  Six  would  cause 
the  system  to  converge  quickly. 


Field  Effects  and  Entrainment  Ramachandran  and  Anstis  have  done  a  number 
of  interesting  experiments  with  displays  containing  multiple  copies  of  an  ambiguous 
apparent  motion  stimulus  [Ramachandran  and  Anstis,  1983b;  Anstis  and  Ramachan¬ 
dran,  1986].  The  general  finding  is  that  in  such  situations  the  visual  system  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  assign  the  same  interpretation  to  all  of  the  stimuli  in  a  scene.  In 
addition,  when  observers  use  attention  to  force  one  of  the  stimuli  to  flip  from  one 
interpretation  to  another,  all  the  other  stimuli  in  the  field  flip  at  the  same  time.  In 
terms  of  the  model  this  can  be  interpreted  as  another  instance  of  the  action  of  the 
highest  level  of  the  motion  system.  In  Goddard’s  model  the  scenarios  that  describe 
events  are  not  spatially  indexed.  A  layer  of  binder  units  (see  [Feldman,  1982])  is  used 
to  form  temporary  associations  between  scenarios  and  spatially  indexed  stimuli.  If 
the  high  level  can  only  have  one  scenario  engine  active  at  a  time,  the  field  effects 
arise  trivially.  Attending  to  one  stimulus  in  the  field  activates  a  scenario  describ¬ 
ing  it.  Since  the  other  stimuli  are  also  consistent  with  the  scenario,  however,  their 
binders  become  active  as  well.  They  therefor  receive  the  same  top-down  input  and 
are  assigned  the  same  interpretation  as  the  attended  stimulus. 
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This  view  of  the  causes  of  entrainment  predicts  that  relative  phase  of  the  individual 
stimuli  should  matter.  Consider  a  field  consisting  of  a  number  of  Ramachandran 
rectangles  like  that  shown  in  Figure  7.12.  If  they  alternate  synchronously,  they  will 
be  given  a  common  interpretation  as  described  above  If  however  they  all  move  at 
random  phases  and  frequencies,  they  will  no  longer  match  the  high-level  scenario  and 
the  entrainment  effect  should  be  weakened. 


7.3.3 


Failure  Modes 


One  of  the  hazards  of  implementing  one’s  theories  is  that  one  is  forced  in  a  partic¬ 
ularly  direct  way  to  acknowledge  their  shortcomings.  The  network  described  in  this 
chapter  exhibits  a  number  of  different  types  of  failures.  Some  of  these  are  infelici¬ 
ties  of  implementation.  This  class  includes  such  things  as  errors  due  to  the  coarse 
quantization  of  trajectory  space.  The  solutions  to  problems  of  this  type  are  generally 
obvious,  so  they  will  not  be  discussed  here.  The  interesting  failures  are  those  that  are 
due  to  problems  with  the  network  design.  For  example,  it  turns  out  that  the  roles 
represented  by  the  various  types  of  feedback  units  aren’t  quite  right.  These  design 
problems  come  in  varying  degrees  of  seriousness,  though  all  of  them  appear  to  be 
solvable. 


Stimulus  Roles  Any  feature  binding  network  can  be  thought  of  as  seeking  ex¬ 
planations  for  its  features.  That  is,  it  settles  toward  a  state  in  which  every  unit 
is  ‘cancelled’  by  an  active  feedback  unit.  In  the  network  described  in  this  chapter 
feedback  is  split  into  four  roles  corresponding  to  the  four  types  of  connection  each 
location  can  make  with  a  trajectory  unit.  Unfortunately  the  set  of  roles  used  here 
does  not  span  the  space  of  logical  roles.  As  stated  in  section  7.2.2,  locations  in  the 
middle  of  a  continuous  trajectory  have  neither  local  Start  nor  local  End  units  active, 
though  they  are  receiving  feedback  in  their  remote  Start  and  remote  End  roles.  This 
leaves  them  free  to  compete  for  local  Start  or  End  roles  in  other  trajectories  when  new 
stimuli  appear.  The  problem  was  handled  here  by  allowing  remote  units  to  weaken 
their  local  counterparts,  but  this  is  not  an  ideal  solution.  It  would  be  more  correct  to 
recognize  ‘intermediacy’  as  a  role  in  its  own  right,  one  that  is  inconsistent  with  being 
a  trajectory  start  or  end.  This  would  require  some  cleverness,  since  a  location  that  is 
an  End  at  one  instant  should  be  easily  convertible  into  an  Intermediate  but  not  vice 
versa.  Done  right,  however,  it  would  solve  the  messiness  of  the  End  unit  competition 
that  was  noted  in  the  curved  continuous  trajectory  example. 

Specifically,  each  location  could  be  given  a  single  ‘intermediate’  feedback  unit, 
which4would  compute  the  OR-of-AND  of  consistent  pairs  of  remote  Start  and  End 
units.  Thus  it  would  fire  only  when  there  were  good  explanations  both  for  where  the 
local  stimulus  came  from  and  for  where  it  went.  It  would  inhibit  local  Start  and  End 
units  by  adding  its  output  to  their  respective  feedback  role  units.  The  result  would  be 
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better  behavior  in  several  situations.  First,  intermediate  locations  along  a  trajectory 
would  no  longer  respond  to  the  later  appearance  of  unrelated  stimuli.  This  would 
happen  without  damaging  the  network's  ability  to  handle  changes  in  direction  (i.c. 
the  case  where  a  given  stimulus  serves  as  the  end  of  one  trajectory  and  the  start  of 
another.)  Second,  in  continuous  motion  the  appearance  of  a  new  stimulus  along  an 
established  trajectory  would  quickly  and  smoothly  supplant  the  previous  End  unit, 
rather  than  engaging  in  a  protracted  struggle  with  it  as  in  the  current  design. 


Conjunctive  Feedback  As  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  the  lambda  stimulus, 
the  network  is  too  aggressive  about  insisting  on  a  unique  assignment  of  trajectories 
to  stimuli.  It  does  not  allow  the  splitting  noted  by  Kolers  and  others5.  The  previous 
discussion  suggested  ways  that  the  feedback  mechanism  could  be  altered  to  permit 
splitting,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  this  is  the  right  level  at  which  to  handle  the  effect. 
The  idea  of  a  given  stimulus  splitting  obviously  involves  the  notion  of  identity  over 
time,  so  it  may  well  have  as  much  to  do  with  segmentation  as  with  motion  per 
se.  In  that  case  it  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  a  theory  of  how  motion  and 
segmentation  interact,  which  takes  it  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 


Overenthusiastic  Competition  The  feature  binding  technique  was  originally  con¬ 
ceived  as  an  extension  of  the  Hough  transform,  which  is  designed  to  map  one  static 
parameter  space  into  another.  The  development  ignored  the  fact  that  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  application  time  is  both  a  dimension  of  interest  and  the  domain  in  which  the 
relaxation  takes  place.  This  leads  to  two  problems.  The  first  is  that  although  the 
Start/End  units  have  temporally  sensitive  sites,  they  send  feedback  impartially  to 
every  stimulus  within  their  spatial  receptive  fields.  This  may  result  in  a  trajectory 
competing  for  a  location  that  it  isn’t  actually  using  -  one  for  which  the  age  relative 
to  its  own  age  is  inappropriate.  An  example  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  negative-ISI 
example  presented  in  Figure  7.17.  Note  that  at  time  15  there  is  feedback  activity  at 
the  locations  of  the  upper  stimulus  pair,  due  to  residual  activity  of  curved-trajectory 
explanations  for  the  lower  stimulus  pair.  Even  if  the  upper  pair  had  moved  at  time 
15,  therefor,  the  upper  trajectory  units  would  not  have  begun  to  compete  until  time 
17,  when  the  residual  activity  of  the  lower  curved  trajectories  disappeared.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  feature  binding  networks  in  which  the  explanation  units  axe  non-iinear  (e.g. 
those  that  use  conjunctive  connections)  require  corresponding  nonlinearities  in  the 
feedback  units.  That  is,  each  feedback  unit  must  simulate  the  associated  explanation 
units  well  enough  to  determine  how  much  activity  they  are  deriving  from  the  local 
feature.  In  the  case  of  the  motion  network,  this  means  that  they  should  use  the  same 

5In  fact  a  perfectly  balanced  ambiguous  stimulus  will  be  interpreted  as  splitting,  as  noted  in  the 
line-finding  example  of  Chapter  Six.  Stimuli  which  are  nearly  balanced  will  remain  ambiguous  for  a 
long  time,  because  the  rate  at  which  the  stronger  interpretation  suppresses  the  weaker  is  proportional 
to  the  difference  between  them.  Thus  a  certain  amount  of  splitting  will  arise  naturally. 
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sort  of  temporally  sensitive  sites  that  are  used  by  the  trajectory  units.  This  would 
limit  trajectory  units  to  competing  for  those  locations  that  have  appropriate  relative 
asynchronies. 

Another  problem  with  feature  binding  over  time  is  its  finality.  Recall  that  the 
dynamic  weight  gx is  the  ratio  of  an  explanation’s  own  activity  to  the  total  activity 
of  explanations  for  the  stimulus  in  question.  The  only  exception  is  that  when  the  ratio 
is  zero  over  zero,  the  weight  is  defined  to  be  a  constant.  This  means  that  an  existing 
weak  explanation  can  ‘lock  out'  a  potentially  better  explanation  that  depends  on  a 
newly  appeared  stimulus.  Roughly  speaking,  one  can  say  that  the  system  has  gotten 
stuck  in  a  local  maximum  of  its  objective  function.  This  could  be  fixed  by  making 
another  exception  to  the  feature  binding  rule,  so  that  newly  appeared  stimuli  are  given 
special  privileges.  For  example,  one  might  let  the  activation  a  trajectory  unit  derives 
from  remote  stimuli  be  the  sum  of  two  components,  one  being  the  standard  xeature 
binding  activation  assumed  above.  The  other  would  consist  of  the  standard  temporal 
goodness  of  fit  multiplied  by  a  static  weight  that  decays  rapidly  after  stimulus  onset. 

Stimulus  Masking  The  last  problem  with  the  network  design  arises  because  a 
particular  location  in  the  input  array  can  store  information  about  only  one  blob 
at  a  time.  When  a  blob  appears  at  some  location,  any  information  about  what  it 
replaces  is  destroyed.  For  many  apparent  motion  stimuli  this  does  not  matter,  but 
in  some  cases  it  leads  the  network  to  make  interpretations  that  differ  sharply  from 
what  human  observers  report.  One  example  is  the  rotating  blobs  of  Shepard,  in  which 
changes  in  the  orientation  of  an  irregular  polygon  are  interpreted  as  rotations  around 
the  polygon's  center.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  trajectory  representation  used  in 
the  current  network  could  not  be  extended  to  rotations  -  they  would  simply  become 
curved  trajectories  of  zero  radius.  The  problem  is  that  there  would  be  no  way  to 
activate  such  a  trajectory.  The  information  describing  the  second  stimulus  would 
wipe  out  the  description  of  the  first.  Even  relative  age  would  be  lost,  because  the 
second  stimulus  onset  would  reset  the  local  clock. 

One  way  to  fix  the  masking  problem  for  Shepard's  rotating  blobs  would  be  to 
allow  the  second  stimulus  to  be  compared  to  a  copy  in  the  global  buffer.  Presumably 
the  global  buffer  would  be  needed  anyway  in  order  to  compare  the  orientations.  This 
would  not  help  for  all  situations,  unfortunately.  A  classic  apparent  motion  stimulus 
that  the  current  design  cannot  handle  is  Ternus’  stimulus  (see  Chapter  Two),  in  which 
the  observer  must  choose  between  rigid  motion  of  a  group  of  three  dots  and  motion 
of  one  dot  in  a  long  trajectory  while  the  other  two  remain  stationary.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  group-motion  interpretation  it  seems  that  the  network  must  be  able  to 
represent  the  concept  of  one  blob  being  replaced  by  another  at  the  same  location.  A 
possible  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  loosen  the  notion  of  ‘location’  in  the  input  array. 
Suppose  that  the  input  array  contains  a  pool  of  blob  descriptors  at  fairly  high  spatial 
resolution.  When  a  stimulus  appears,  the  descriptors  compete  based  on  proximity  for 
the  right  to  represent  the  associated  information.  The  winner  preserves  the  stimulus 


description  for  as  long  as  its  clock  unit  remains  active,  even  if  the  stimulus  itself  goes 
away.  Thus  if  a  second  stimulus  appears  at  the  same  location,  some  nearby  descriptor 
will  win  the  competition.  In  this  view,  the  ISI  dependence  of  Ternus'  stimulus  arises 
because  when  the  ISI  is  very  brief,  the  flicker  of  the  blob  may  be  classified  as  a 
property  of  the  original  blob  rather  than  replacement  of  one  blob  by  another.  In  that 
case  no  descriptor  would  be  generated  and  the  second  blob  would  not  be  available  to 
enter  into  trajectory  competition. 

7.4  Conclusions 

We  have  shown  that  the  conceptual  design  of  Chapter  Five  can  in  fact  be  elaborated 
into  a  working  program.  Although  the  resulting  network  has  its  problems,  it  handles 
a  broad  class  of  intermediate-level  motion  stimuli  quite  well,  and  could  clearly  be 
extended  to  cover  more  with  additional  mechanism.  In  this  final  section  we  will 
review  the  set  of  phenomena  that  it  can  account  for. 

Continuous  Motion  The  network  was  designed  from  the  start  to  avoid  the  division 
into  frames  that  is  characteristic  of  many  previous  models  of  motion  understanding. 
It  does  not  distinguish  between  ‘real'  and  apparent  motion  in  any  way,  except  that 
in  the  former  case  it  makes  use  of  low-level  motion  information  tc  help  the  relaxation 
along. 

Korte’s  Third  Law  Because  it  represents  motion  as  trajectories  at  constant  arc 
speeds,  the  network  cannot  interpret  stimuli  whose  asynchrony  is  too  short  for  the 
fastest  speed  in  the  parameter  set.  It  thus  exhibits  the  relation  between  minimum 
.SOA  and  distance  noted  by  Korte.  Because  the  trajectory  unit  responses  are  a  graded 
measure  of  goodness  of  fit,  the  minimum  SOA  is  not  only  a  function  of  distance;  other 
evidence  can  compensate  for  a  marginally  implausible  asynchrony. 

U-shaped  Curve  By  the  same  token,  the  network  cannot  represent  trajectories 
whose  speed  is  too  low.  The  result  is  the  so-called  U-shaped  curve  for  asynchrony. 
Motion  is  seen  only  within  a  certain  range  of  asynchronies,  outside  which  the  stimuli 
will  be  seen  as  unrelated  or  weakly  related  phenomena. 

Correspondence  and  Trajectory  Rivalries  In  apparent  motion  cases  the  net¬ 
work  tends  to  choose  interpretations  in  which  each  dot  in  the  first  frame  is  seen  to 
move  along  a  unique  path  to  a  unique  location  in  the  second  frame.  Because  the  the 
trajectory  representation  is  distributed  and  the  competition  mechanism  is  not  terribly 
specific,  complex  scenes  with  many  stimuli  may  receive  chaotic  interpretations.  That 


is.  the  network  will  converge  to  a  state  in  which  most  stimuli  have  multiple  partially 
active  interpretations. 

A  Priori  Trajectory  Preferences  When  the  input  is  ambiguous,  the  network 
tends  to  prefer  correspondences  between  nearest  neighbors  and  motion  along  straight 
trajectories. 

Incorporation  of  Low-Level  Motion  Information  Within  the  limits  of  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  segments,  the  network  provides  a  natural  way  to  allow  low-level  motion 
information  to  be  factored  into  its  interpretation  of  a  scene. 

Attention  and  Expectation  Likewise,  there  is  an  obvious  way  to  incorporate 
top-down  information  into  the  computation. 

Tradeoffs  In  all  cases  (Korte's  Third  Law.  nearest  neighbor  preferences,  retinal  slip, 
expectation)  tradeoffs  occur.  The  network's  interpretations  are  a  result  of  combining 
all  axailable  information,  and  strength  in  one  cue  can  compensate  for  weakness  in 
others. 

Stimulus  Properties  Stimulus  properties  such  as  color  can  influence  correspon¬ 
dence.  but  only  if  the  observer  attends  to  the  appropriate  property. 

Stimulus  Shape  The  shape  of  a  stimulus  affects  what  trajectory  it  follows  to  arrive 
at  its  destination. 


Other  Behaviors  Although  the  implementation  does  not  handle  them,  plausible 
mechanisms  exist  for  adding  entrainment,  blockers  and  occluders,  and  Shepard  paths 
to  the  set  of  influences  that  the  network  makes  use  of. 


7.4.1  Summary 

We  have  seen  that  the  network  can  handle  a  large  set  of  classical  apparent  motion 
stimuli.  It  is  not  perfect,  and  in  retrospect  there  are  parts  of  it  that  clearly  should  be 
designed  somewhat  differently.  However,  all  of  the  problems  that  have  been  found  to 
date  have  plausible  solutions.  So  far  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  deep  conceptual 
problems  that  would  invalidate  the  architecture  or  the  general  design.  By  far  the 
least  satisfactory  aspect  of  the  design  is  its  the  fact  that  it  says  nothing  about  how- 
segmentation  is  accomplished  or  how  it  interacts  w-ith  motion  perception.  This  is 
unavoidable  given  the  state  of  current  knowledge  in  this  area. 
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Certainly  one  could  go  on  elaborating  the  model  and  the  network  design  for  quite 
some  time,  for  example  by  implementing  some  of  the  fixes  and  extensions  proposed 
above.  However,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  intellectual  payoff  would  be  worth  the  effort. 
The  primary  goals  of  the  research  have  already  been  accomplished.  In  particular, 
it  is  clear  that  the  overall  design  and  connectionist  techniques  that  were  developed 
through  chapters  Four.  Five  and  Six  can  indeed  produce  a  highly  functional  motion 
understanding  network.  The  next  chapter  will  summarize  the  work  from  a  broader 
perspective,  draw  conclusions  and  discuss  future  research  directions. 
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Figure  7.1:  Encoding  a  trajectory  using  SE  units,  a)  trajectory,  b)  Start  unit,  c) 
End  unit. 
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Figure  7.2:  Receptive  fields  for  SE  units  with  various  values  of  curvature  for  a  fixed 
location  and  tangent  direction. 
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Figure  7.3:  Response  of  canonical  Slow  and  Fast  SE  unit  sites  as  a  function  of  mea¬ 
sured  \f. 
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Figure  7.5:  Summary  of  trajectory  unit  computation 


Figure  7.12:  Ramachandran  Semaphore:  spatial  (left)  and  temporal  (right)  arrange 
ment  of  stimuli 
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Figure  7.13:  Interpretation  of  a  Ramachandran  semaphore  stimulus 
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Figure  7.19:  Motion  network  with  added  mechanism  to  make  use  of  property  match 
information. 


Figure  7.21:  Motion  network  with  added  mechanism  to  make  use  of  shape  information 
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8  Summary,  Conclusions,  and 

Future  Work 

8.1  Summary 

The  goal  of  the  research  described  in  this  thesis  is  first  and  foremost  to  understand 
human  motion  perception  at  the  architectural  level.  That  is.  we  set  out  to  discover 
what  the  major  subsystems  of  the  motion  understanding  system  are  and  as  much  as 
possible  about  how  they  work.  The  approach  taken  here  is  to  review  the  knowledge 
gathered  by  vision  researchers  and  to  try  to  construct  a  systems-level  model  that  is 
consistent  with  their  findings  and  in  addition  makes  good  computational  sense. 

Chapter  Two  presents  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle.  Results  from  psychophysics,  neu¬ 
rophysiology  and  psychology  all  impose  constraints  on  theories  of  how  motion  percep¬ 
tion  works.  Of  ^articular  interest  is  the  distinction  between  apparent  and  short-range 
motion.  It  seems  clear  that  there  are  two  fundamentally  different  underlying  systems, 
but  it  is  much  less  obvious  what  the  limits  of  the  two  systems  are.  how  much  over¬ 
lap  there  is.  or  which  psychological  effects  map  to  which  system.  Chapter  Three 
discusses  existing  models  of  motion  perception  drawn  from  both  biological  and  com¬ 
puter  vision  perspectives.  There  are  several  models  of  short-range  motion  that  are 
both  biologically  and  computationally  plausible.  Existing  models  of  long-range  or 
apparent  motion  perception  are  much  less  satisfactory. 

Chapter  Four  presents  a  loosely  specified  architectural  model  of  motion  process¬ 
ing  that  is  claimed  to  account  for  a  broader  range  of  phenomena  than  any  previous 
model.  The  ideas  presented  here  were  developed  in  collaboration  with  Jerry  Feld¬ 
man  and  Nigel  Goddard,  and  are  presented  from  their  own  viewpoints  in  [Feldman, 
1988]  and  [Goddard].  The  architecture  partitions  the  motion  processing  system  into 
three  subsystems.  The  first  or  low-level  subsystem  constructs  a  retinotopic  map  of 
motion-like  properties  of  the  spatiotemporal  contrast  distribution.  It  also  may  do 
some  integration  of  local  measurements  to  help  resolve  the  aperture  problem.  Its 
measurements  are  necessarily  noisy  and  uncertain,  however.  Dealing  with  this  un¬ 
certainty  is  one  of  the  jobs  of  the  next  or  intermediate-level  motion  subsystem.  In 
conjunction  with  an  unspecified  segmentation  process,  the  intermediate-level  system 
partitions  the  scene  into  segments  (shape  primitives)  and  assigns  them  trajectories 
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from  a  primitive  set.  Its  computation  is  heavily  driven  by  the  low-level  system,  but 
it  can  also  make  use  of  form  information,  a  priori  knowledge  about  plausibility  of 
particular  trajectories,  property  match  information,  categorical  knowledge,  and  other 
information.  It  combines  all  of  its  inputs  to  arrive  at  a  non-retinotopic  representation 
of  the  world  in  terms  of  primitive  forms  moving  along  primitive  trajectories.  The  last 
or  high-level  motion  system  is  concerned  with  recognition  of  characteristic  motions 
and  motion  sequences.  Complex  events  are  represented  by  finite  automata  or  state 
machines  that  specify  sequences  of  primitive  motions  and  events.  Recognizing  and 
event  consists  of  activating  one  of  the  state  machines  and  bringing  it  into  phase  with 
the  world  events  recovered  by  the  intermediate  level. 

Good  models  ol  low-level  motion  processing  exist,  and  a  model  of  the  high  level 
is  being  developed  in  [Goddard].  In  Chapter  Five,  therefor,  we  turn  to  the  interme¬ 
diate  level  as  the  least  well  understood  part  of  the  motion  system.  The  intermediate 
level  computation  can  be  modelled  as  a  generalization  of  the  Hough  transform,  pro¬ 
vided  that  solutions  can  be  found  to  the  problems  of  representing  the  parameter 
spaces,  time,  and  competition  between  inconsistent  interpretations.  The  second  half 
of  Chapter  Five  reviews  methods  for  handling  large  parameter  spaces  and  presents 
ways  of  encoding  time  using  predictable  temporal  response  functions.  Chapter  Six 
is  devoted  to  a  general  method  of  handling  competition  and  other  gestalt-like  inter¬ 
actions  in  Hough  transform  networks.  The  method,  which  is  called  feature  binding, 
allows  output  parameter  space  units  to  compete  for  ownership  of  input  units  without 
requiring  all  possible  ownership  relations  to  be  instantiated.  The  simplest  version 
can  be  viewed  as  an  approximation  to  a  well-known  continuous  relaxation  algorithm 
[Hummel  and  Zucker.  1983].  The  technique  can  be  extended  to  incorporate  external 
biases  and  to  work  with  hierarchical  and  interpolation-coded  networks  as  well. 

Finally,  in  Chapter  Seven  the  techniques  developed  in  Chapters  Five  and  Six  are 
used  to  construct  a  connectionist  network  that  interprets  motion  sequences  drawn 
from  a  simple  domain.  The  domain  consists  of  presegmented  blobs  moving  along 
straight  or  circular  paths  in  two  dimensions.  Temporal  sampling  may  be  arbitrar¬ 
ily  coarse,  so  the  domain  includes  most  classical  apparent  motion  stimuli.  Design 
of  the  network  involves  taking  into  account  a  number  of  subtle  issues,  particularly 
those  involving  feature  binding  with  distributed  parameter  space  representations  and 
temporally  sensitive  connections.  The  network’s  behavior  agrees  qualitatively  with 
human  interpretations  of  a  large  number  of  apparent  motion  stimuli.  It  appears  that 
it  could  also  be  extended  to  handle  more  complex  inputs  and  to  correct  problems 
with  the  current  design. 


8.2  Predictions 

Since  the  central  claim  of  this  thesis  relates  to  the  architecture  of  motion  perception, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  most  of  its  predictions  do  too.  This  means,  unfortunately,  that 
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for  the  most  part  they  do  not  have  the  detailed  character  that  would  be  of  most  use 
to  psychophysicists  and  neurophysiologists.  This  is  not  to  My  that  the  model  cannot 
be  falsified  -  only  that  the  model  is  clearer  about  what  the  architecture  is  than  about 
how  it  is  implemented.  It  is  precisely  the  implementation  details,  however,  that  are 
most  accessible  to  the  experimentalist.  The  space  of  possible  connectionist  solutions 
to  the  representation  problems  posed  in  Chapter  Five  is  large.  One  particular  solution 
was  developed  in  Chapter  Seven,  but  the  intent  there  was  to  show  feasibility  rather 
than  to  develop  a  model  that  is  correct  in  all  its  details.  The  paragraphs  that  follow 
will  present  predictions  in  decreasing  order  of  generality. 


Existence  of  Trajectories  The  visual  system  contains  an  explicit  representation 
of  trajectories.  The  representation  receives  and  integrates  information  about  motions 
which  are  extended  in  space  and  time,  and  is  the  substrate  for  apparent  motion.  Since 
the  space  of  trajectories  is  large,  its  neural  representation  is  likely  to  be  distributed 
or  encoded  in  some  fairly  complex  way.  This  may  make  it  difficult  to  find  by  current 
recording  techniques.  One  strong  clue  would  be  evidence  of  facilitory  interactions 
over  time  intervals  of  several  hundred  milliseconds.  The  trajectory  representation 
should  certainly  show  up  psychophysically.  and  in  this  context  McKee's  results  are 
very  encouraging. 

The  fact  that  trajectory  representation  is  distributed  should  cause  the  system  to 
break  down  due  to  crosstalk  in  complex  situations.  In  such  cases  attentional  focus 
would  be  needed  to  interpret  the  scene.  Dick  el  al.  [19S7]  suggested  that  apparent 
motion  was  an  attentive  process  in  the  Treisman  sense;  we  would  attribute  their 
results  to  crosstalk  rather  than  to  any  inherently  serial  component  of  long-range 
motion  processing. 


Existence  of  Segments  Trajectories  describe  the  motions  of  relatively  complex 
objects  such  as  shape  primitives  rather  than  lower  level  tokens.  It  is  these  highei 
level  primitives  that  move  in  apparent  motion  as  well.  This  latter  claim  could  be 
tested  by  repeating  some  of  Ullmams  experiments  (which  seemed  to  show  the  oppo¬ 
site)  using  more  powerful  ways  of  eliminating  short-range  motion.  For  example,  one 
might  construct  broken-wheel  stimuli  using  random  dot  kinematograms,  random  dot 
stereograms,  or  isoluminant  red-green  bars. 


Existence  of  Local  Clocks  In  the  network  of  Chapter  Seven,  appearance  of  a  new 
blob  triggers  a  decay  clock  at  its  location.  Decay  clocks  may  not  turn  out  to  be  correct, 
but  there  should  be  some  local  mechanism  that  allows  time  since  stimulus  onset  to 
be  measured  fairly  accurately  over  500  to  1000  milliseconds.  The  representation  need 
not  be  terribly  explicit  -  for  example,  it  might  take  the  form  of  decay  of  the  total 
activity  in  a  local  segment  descriptor,  rather  than  a  dedicated  clock  unit. 
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Competition  Across  Representation  Layers  in  the  network  design  competition 
between  rival  interpretations  is  not  direct,  but  is  instead  mediated  by  units  in  the 
parameter  space  of  features  being  interpreted.  This  idea  (he.  some  variant  of  feature 
binding)  offers  yet  another  possible  explanation  for  the  top-down  connections  that 
found  throughout  the  hierarchy  of  visual  cortex.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
possible  explanations. 


Velocity  Discrimination  at  Low  and  Intermediate  Levels  It  is  claimed  that 
the  low-level  system  is  driven  entirely  by  simple  properties  of  the  contrast  distribution, 
in  the  style  of  the  spatiotemporal  frequency  models  described  in  Chapter  Three.  This 
would  imply  that  ‘non-fourier’  motion,  motion  of  chromatic  patterns,  et  cetera  should 
be  mediated  by  the  intermediate  level  system.  A  weak  prediction  is  that  these  second- 
order  motion  phenomena  will  show  Weber  fractions  for  velocity  discrimination  of 
around  10a,  like  those  for  apparent  motion.  The  recent  result  of  Turano  and  Pantle 
[1989]  may  therefor  weaken  the  argument. 


8.3  Future  Work 

1  he  work  described  in  this  thesis  can  be  extended  in  many  different  directions.  Among 
these  are: 


Extending  the  Implementation  As  stated  at  the  end  of  Chapter  Seven,  there 
are  a  number  of  ways  that  the  network  implementation  could  be  modified  to  handle 
more  phenomena  or  to  repair  faults  in  the  design.  Of  these,  extension  to  incorporate 
feedback  from  a  higher  level  seems  the  most  immediately  interesting.  The  idea  here 
would  be  to  use  Goddard's  network  or  some  simplification  of  it  to  recognize  charac¬ 
teristic  motion  sequences,  and  let  priming  trom  the  higher  level  prime  the  network  so 
that  it  converges  more  quickly  when  given  the  expected  stimulus. 


Learning  Trajectories  It  seems  likely  that  a  relatively  simple  form  of  competitive 
learning  [Rumelhart  and  Zipser,  1986]  would  allow  the  network  to  learn  to  represent 
trajectories  that  it  encounters  frequently.  This  would  be  of  great  interest,  since  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  human  trajectory  representation  is  at  least  partly  learned 
or  acquired  during  development.  The  problem  could  be  most  easily  explored  by 
simplifying  the  problem  to  one  dimension.  Suppose  that  initially  the  network  consists 
of  a  set  of  blob  descriptors  arranged  in  a  line.  Each  location  also  has  trajectory  Start 
and  End  units  at  each  location,  but  the  units  connect  to  remote  locations  with  random 
static  weights  and  preferred  asynchronies.  Now  suppose  that  the  network  is  presented 
with  dots  moving  along  trajectories  with  random  lengths  at  some  fixed  speed.  Feature 
binding  will  cause  those  trajectory  units  that  have  connections  to  the  right  locations 
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to  compete,  even  though  they  cannot  be  said  to  represent  anything  in  particular,  and 
one  will  emerge  as  the  winner.  Suppose  that  the  winner  increases  the  static  weight 
of  its  connection  to  all  locations  that  were  stimulated,  and  also  adjusts  the  preferred 
asynchronies  of  its  sites  toward  whatever  asynchrony  they  actually  saw.  Losers  of  the 
competition  would  decrease  their  static  weights  but  leave  their  preferred  asynchronies 
unchanged.  Over  time,  one  would  expect  the  smoothness  of  the  presented  stimuli  to 
organize  the  trajectory  unit  inputs  into  spatiotemporally  oriented  receptive  fields  like 
those  that  were  built  into  the  model  of  Chapter  Seven.  In  addition,  the  static  weights 
might  come  to  reflect  the  frequency  of  co-occurrence  of  local  and  remote  stimuli, 
giving  rise  naturally  to  nearest  neighbor  preference. 


Improvements  to  Feature  Binding  The  feature  binding  technique  appears  to 
have  applications  far  beyond  motion  processing.  In  order  to  make  it  as  useful  as 
possible,  a  number  of  things  must  be  done.  First,  the  analysis  should  be  broadened 
to  cover  some  of  the  extensions  described  at  the  end  of  Chapter  Six.  It  would  also 
be  useful  to  either  prove  that  the  technique  does  in  fact  converge  unconditionally,  or 
to  characterize  those  situations  in  which  it  doesn't.  Finally,  it  should  be  applied  to 
a  variety  oi  other  problems,  so  that  we  can  get  a  feeling  for  whether  it  is  as  useful  as 
it  appears  to  be. 


8.4  Conclusion 

The  work  piesented  here  represents  an  early  attempt  to  understand  human  motion 
perception  in  its  entirety.  The  broad  scope  of  the  work  has  required  a  corresponding 
coarseness  of  detail.  However,  the  intermediate-level  motion  network  of  Chapter 
Seven  gives  a  better  account  of  the  phenomena  than  any  previous  computational 
model.  Significant  contributions  have  also  been  made  in  the  area  of  connectionist 
technique.  We  feel  that  the  architectural  approach  taken  here  has  provided  a  useful 
framework  for  synthesizing  results  from  a  variety  of  disciplines,  and  hope  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  foundation  on  which  more  detailed  models  can  be  built. 
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